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OMETIMES it does 


make a difference 
whether there is a practical work- 
ing System back of the service an 
agent offers to an advertiser. 


When one client wires in that 
next day a selling crew begins 
operating in Denver and from that 
day on he wants his Des Moines 
campaign repeated in the Denver 
dailies— 

When another tells by tele- 
phone of an urgent competitive 
condition at Texas points demand- 
ing instant decision and telegraph 
instruction to his division manager 
there— 


Or when the needs of a third 
necessitate an important announce- 
ment in two or three hundred of 
to-morrow morning’s papers in 
parts embracing as many points of 
the compass— 


Or when one little page of 
space in a periodical, the cost of 
which may be many hundreds of 
dollars, is scheduled for the issue 
of June— 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


N. W. AYER & SON 


The day’s time of a selling crew 
is given a greater dollar value if in 
the Denver papers the copy is on 
scheduled time. 


The competitor's move is 
blocked if the experience-seasoned 
decision is flashed to the Texas 
manager in time to do greatest 
good 

Readers in the two or three 
hundred cities stand properly in- 
formed upon that with which the 
announcement has to do if the 
ready assistance of many efficient 
forwarders is available. 


As to the page of space—one 
of the leading monthlies tells us: 


“Answering yours of April | 7th, 
will say, we congratulate you 
on the lack of lost motion in your 
system. There are no orders 
from you included in the 87 pages 
of copy left out of the June issue.” 


Experience plus a big organi- 
zation plus a System that works 
when you need it, in little things 
or big, is sometimes a good com- 
bination to tie up with advertis- 
ingly. 


New York 
Chicago 
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Enough to Dominate 


HE farm influence domi- 
nates the big farming 
states. 

That one fact the manu- 
facturer can “mull over.” 

The farmer’s trade is prof- 
itable not only for actual 
sales but for influence. 

No one ever questioned 
that the general store was 
and is supported by the 
farmers. 

Now, that money is spread- 
ing to the buying centers, 
for a decade of increasing 
prosperity has created new 
wants and new standards 
among the farmers, and the 
trolley, railroad and auto 
have made it easy for the 
farmer to trade anywhere 
within twenty to thirty 
miles. 

Consider what this means. 
Remember even a minority, 
if solid, will dominate any 
situation; witness President 
Wilson’s election by two- 
fifths of the people. 

And in the big farming 
states often fifty per cent of 
the people are agriculturists 
—and half the rest are sell- 
ing them goods, banking 
their money or handling 
their products. 

Soe Se 
HE Standard Farm Pa- 
per is the farmer’s trade 
paper. And the farmer reads 
it for profit. 





As a rule he has more in- 
vested in his land and im- 
plements than the average 
small tradesman of town or 
city. And it is largely the 
help which the Standard 
Farm Paper has given the 
farmer, which is responsible 
for increased crops and de- 
creased expense. 

Standard Farm Papers of- 
ten reach as high as one out 
of every two or three pos- 
sible readers. 

That’s all, for the man 
who can’t draw his own de- 
ductions from the above fact 
will never be an advertiser. 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Farmer, St, Paul 
are Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 


Farm The Michigan Farmer 
P. The Breeder’s Gazette 
apers§ Hoard’s Dairyman 


f Wallaces’ Farmer 

oe Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 

Indiana Farmer 

California Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Known 
Value 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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Wrongful Competition as Uncle Sam 
Sees It 


The Kind of Competitive Acts Which Are Likely to Infer Violation of 
the Sherman Act, Deduced from the Record in the Cash Register Case 

















EprtorrAL Note:—Every manu- 
facturer, every wholesaler and 
every retailer who does business 
in more than one state is subject 
to the provisions of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, which prohibits in 
very broad and sweeping terms 
any agreements, combinations or 
conspiracies “in restraint of trade.” 
The fact that a concern is small 
and inconspicuous is no guaran- 
tee that the law will not be in- 
voked against it, for the law itself 
provides that any person who con- 
siders himself to have been in- 
jured by an agreement or conspir- 
acy in restraint of trade may file 
a complaint in the proper United 
States court. 

Every person who does business 
in interstate commerce should 
scrutinize his acts, especially his 
relations with his competitors, 
with great care, in order that no 
vindictive employee or disgruntled 
rival may lodge a complaint which 
will start the machinery moving 
in his direction. 

“But,” says the manufacturer, 
“how am I going to find out what 
the Government regards as ‘re- 
straint of trade’? The term is de- 
lightfully vague, and when the 
Supreme Court reads the word 
‘reasonable’ into it, matters aren’t 
clarified to any extent. What I 
regard as reasonable restraint and 
what the Government puts in that 
class may be two different things. 
I would like a bill of particulars 
setting forth specifically the kind 
of things the Government will ob- 
ject to, so that I won’t be all the 
time jumping in the dark.” 


Table of Contents on page 122 


The cash register case, known 
officially as:The United States vs. 
John H. Patterson et al., which 
was decided at Cincinnati February 
17, furnishes, in effect, exactly 
such-a bill of particulars. Cer- 
tain individuals, officers and em- 
ployees of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, were indicted for 
“conspiracy.” The indictment was 
based upon certain overt acts with 
regard to competing concerns in 
the cash register business, and the 
case was decided against the de- 
fendants upon the evidence that 
those acts were actually commit- 
ted as alleged. 

The Government points to the 
record in the cash register case 
and says: “These are the sort 
of things we object to. This is 
what we mean by unreasonable 
restraint of trade.” 

representative of PrinTERs’ 
INK made a special trip to Cin- 
cinnati to find out from the rec- 
ord in that case precisely the sort 
of competition the Government 
frowns upon. Any quotations 
from the testimony—and there 
will be many of them in these ar- 
ticles—are given simply as illus- 
trations and are not meant in any 
sense as reflections upon the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 
Printers’ INK is not a muck-rake 
journal; it simply presents the 
facts, with the direct statement: 
—These are the sort of things the 
Government objects to. 





“What does the Government 
want me to do?” says the manu- 
facturer. “I’m willing to be good 
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if I can only find out how. I 
am told that I must not enter into 
any agreements, combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
But I have got to compete, and 
it looks to me as though I am 
going to restrain somebody’s trade 
somewhere if I am successful in 
doing that. I wish Uncle Sam 
would issue a list of the things 
he objects to.” 


DON’T KNOCK COMPETITORS 


From a rather careful examina- 
tion of the testimony in the cash 
register case which was tried at 
Cincinnati last winter, it appears 
that Uncle Sam is likely to object 
most strenuously to methods of 
competition which directly attack 
the product or the good will of 
competitors. That sentence is 
hardly less vague than the phrase 
it is meant to explain, but some 
specific instances will help. One 
of the Government’s exhibits in 
the case was the following article 
from The N.C. R., the house pub- 
lication of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, which describes 
the procedure with a new com- 
petitor: 

“With the advent of fall and 
the consequent improvement in 
business conditions, competition 
will become more lively, and, 
therefore, we must be correspond- 
ingly more active in meeting it. 
The battle with competition must 
necessarily be fought and won 
largely through the personal ef- 
forts of sales agents and sales- 
men, but we at the factory can 
help you, and are anxious to do 
so. When a new kind of register 
appears on the market, our first 
move is to secure one of them and 
then supply you with photographs 
and descriptions of it and its de- 
fects. We send you also our at- 
torney’s opinion of its infringe- 
ment of our patents; we explain 
the situation to our experimental 
departments, and they make us 
a special register to sell against 
the competition at a less price; 
we get up a comparison circular 
showing half-tone cuts of both our 
special register and the one sold 
by the competition, and explaining 
the operation and defects of the 
latter and the good points about 


the National. This comparison 
circular we send in large num- 
bers into the disputed territory, to 
users and possible patrons of the 
register sold by competition, and, 
when possible, send you one or 
more of the registers to be placed 
on sale. We reprint and distrib- 
ute large numbers of testimonials 
received from merchants who 
have first used other makes of 
registers and then ours. We have 
ammunition to use against every 
competitive register that is or ever 
has been on the market; but these 
resources will be unavailing un- 
less we are kept thoroughly post- 
ed regarding the condition and 
progress of the competition, so 
that we may know where to di- 
rect our shot. Always, therefore, 
promptly send in a card for every 
user or prospective user of a com- 
petitive register.” 

It is understood, of course, that 
a Government exhibit was intro- 
duced for the purpose of proving 
the Government’s contention that 
there existed a criminal conspir- 
acy in restraint of trade. Hence 
a Government exhibit in this case 
is prima facie a thing objected to. 
Here is another exhibit, also from 
The N.C, a: 

“We are now at work upon a 
knocker catalogue, which will con- 
tain engravings of all the prin- 
cipal opposition registers and our 
knockers for the same. On the 
left page will be found the cut 
of the opposition register and on 
the right page will be our knocker 
for it, with a description and the 
price of each underneath. 

“This catalogue will also con- 
tain cuts of the piles of opposi- 
tion registers we have at the fac- 
tory and in the model room. It 
will certainly be a killer against 
opposition.” 

No protests were entered 
against means employed to sell 
National cash registers at a profit, 
but there was plentiful objection 
to methods of preventing the sale 
of opposition registers. Such, for 
example, as the ean ce (stl 
quoting from The N. C. an 
“official” publication) : 

“Whenever you see an opposi- 
tion advertisement in a newspa- 
per, send it to us, because we can 
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q The July 
| Everybody's Magazine 


will contain the first instalment of 
the late 


Captain Scott’s 


personal diary of his ill-fated Ant- 
arctic expedition. 

The American people, from coast to 
coast, will be interested in this sub- 
limely tragic story. The biggest maga- 
zine feature in years. Illustrated with 
unique photographs. Everybody’s 
Magazine has secured the exclusive 
serial rights. 

Please send your advertising copy as 
early as possible. Last forms for July 
close June 5th. 


Sverybodys 
TiGag dgazine 


fess Shatifan, 






W. R. Emery, Advertising Manager 
Western Manage New York 
Marquette Bide, "Cicagn. 





(Average Monthly Net Guaranteed Circulation 600,000. 


$600 per Page.) 
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then put in an advertisement be- 
side it that will kill it. 
“(Signed) R. S. Fow er.” 

Again: 

In ony | out an opposition register 
by the use of a “‘Knocker,” it is desir- 
able to accomplish one of three results: 
The first and best thing to do, of course, 
is to knock it out before it gets into 
use. The next is to disgust the pur- 
chaser in order that he will send it 
back to the manufacturer and buy one 
of our regular registers, or to so dis- 
gust him with the opposition register 
that he will send it back to the maker 
and not buy anything. As a last resort, 
knock out his opposition register and 
sell him a “Knocker.” This last is the 
least desirable victory to be achieved, 
but we would rather have you do that 
than not.knock out the opposition 
register at all. 

(Signed) J. H. Crane. 


WRONGFUL USE OF COMPETITIVE 
PRODUCT 


Also the following letter, writ- 
ten in 1905 to Henry F. James, 
the company’s special agent at De- 
troit: 

Mr. H. F. James: I am glad to note 
your favor of February 6, stating that 
you have no Hallwood competition in 
oe territory, and hope that you will 
e able to keep your field clear of the 
same by selling National cash registers 
to all the merchants who are in need 
of a register. 

I wish, however, that you be sure to 
exchange the first Hallwood ‘‘Leader” 
which you find in your territory for 
a high grade Hetiensl machinn, one that 
will give the merchant the protection 
which he needs, and when you possess 
yourself of the ‘“‘Leader” have a trunk 
arranged to carry it in, for you will, 
no doubt, find it necessary to show the 
“Leader” often to people who are think- 
ing of buying the same, or who intend 
to have the register sent to them on 
trial. There is no question in my mind 
but what a merchant who thoroughly 
understands the “Leader” would never 
feel like ordering one, even for a trial. 

You know that the “Leader” is not 
as high grade machine as the register 
ectonging T y out by the Hallwood Com- 
pany. e have a great many of the 
old style Hallwoods for sale at greatly 
reduced prices, and a merchant, after 
examining the “Leader,” would un- 
doubtedly prefer to buy one of the 
other style Hallwoods from us, if he 
— to buy a Hallwood register at 
all. 

Of course, you understand that I do 
not wish you to trade in a “Leader” if 
the merchant has decided, from using 
the same on trial, that he does not 
care to purchase it. I refer to a ma- 
chine that is owned by a merchant, and 
who has paid for the same. 

have passed your order for the 
No. 75 ‘y - ordered by Richmond, 
Snowden, Baker & Co., and have writ- 


ten the company to include the key 
Yours very truly, 
E. W. RusseELt, 
District Manager. 


index. 
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A PROFITLESS TRANSACTION 


Mr. James was one of the Goy- 
ernment’s star witnesses, and his 
testimony regarding a competitive 
sale he made to the Belle Isle 
Casino is further descriptive of 
the kind of competition the Goy- 
ernment frowns upon. The man- 
ager of the Casino had bought 
six American cash registers, and 
Mr. James went over to sell Na- 
tionals in place of them. Mr, 
James’ account of the transaction 
follows, omitting counsel’s objec- 
tions and the arguments upon 
them: 

Q. Mr. James, you spoke about 
yourself dispiacing the six ma- 
chines at Belle Isle, did you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you displace them 
with—machines of what com- 
pany? 

A. Displaced them with Na- 
tional cash registers. 

* * * * 


Q. You mean you _ replaced 
them? 

A. Replaced them and allowed 
what he paid for them to apply 


on National cash registers. 
* * * * * 


Q, What other consideration 
was there, Mr. James, besides 
that, for that trade? 

* * 4 * 

A. In order to secure the 
American cash _ registers, they 
were not: paid for and I could 
not take them out unless I made 
some statement to him in writing, 
which was on the order blank; so 
I stated on the back of the order 
blank that the property of the 
American Cash Register did not 
become the property of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company un- 
til paid for in full,'as he owed on 
these registers; he had made a 
substantial cash payment on them. 
In order not to have these regis- 
ters in his place at the opening, I 
was very anxious to replace them 
with Nationals, which I did, but 
loaned him registers - until his 


others arrived. 

The Court: Loaned him what 
registers? 

A. Loaned him other National 
registers. 

The Court: What do you mean 
by the “opening”? 
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One Third 


of 


A Million! 


—that’s the edition of the 
June 
METROPOLITAN 
Plans for fall practically insure over 
400,000 circulation 





Is the METROPOLITAN on your fall list? 


METROPOLITAN 


'| “The Livest Magazine in America”’ 




















A. It was a new place, just 
about to open—the Belle Isle Ca- 
sino, which he had charge of. Mr. 
Sinclair had made arranger.ents 
with the News to advertise the 
place, at his expense, with the 
registers already taken’ photo- 
graphed. 

* 7 * * 

I went down to the News and 
stopped the order given them to 
photograph the American cash 
registers, and said that his pho- 
tographer must immediately go 
out and retake his picture, with 
the Nationals in, as it would be 
wrong for them to show in, the 
paper that these Americans ex- 
isted out there, when they were 
taken out—and the company paid 
the expense—charged it up to the 
company, with the understanding 
that he would give us a testimo- 
nial that he had traded out the 
Americans and paid the difference 
in price and bought Nationals. 

Q. What did you do with that 
testimonial ? 

A. I secured a testimonial and 
sent it to the company. 

Q. What did the company do 
with it, if you know—of course, 
we are only asking your knowl- 
edge? 

A. They used it like all others, 
showing it—as they did all other 
testimonials, in competition. 

So much for the general objec- 
tion to the “knocking” of com- 
petitors’ goods. Competitive acts 
‘which spring from the desire to 
sell one’s own product are likely 
to be safe, but any means taken 
to prevent the sale of a competi- 
tors goods are dangerous. In 
other words, the Government pre- 
supposes that a man has business 
of his own to attend to, and that 
the moment he begins to attend 
to his competitor’s business he is 
straying from the.true path. 

Next week will follow extracts 
from the testimony concerning the 
marketing of goods built solely 
for competitive purposes. 

(To be continued) 


Or 
J. H. CROSS WITH J. J. GEISINGER 
COMPANY 





J. H. Cross, for many years connected 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, has joined 
forces with the J. J. Geisinger Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LAW AGAINST COMPETITIVE 
LITERATURE 





The new insurance code of Colorado 
prohibits competitive literature by the 
following provision: 

“It shall be unlawful for any insur. 
ance company now or hereafter doing 
business in this state, or any Officer, 
director, clerk, employee or agent there. 
of, to make, verbally or otherwise, pub. 
lish, print, distribute or circulate, or 
cause the same to be done, or in any 
way to aid, abet or encourage the mak. 
ing, printing, publishing, distributing 
or circulating of any pamphlet, circular, 
article, literature or statement of any 
kind which is defamatory of any other 
insurance company .now or hereafter 
doing business in this state, or now or 
hereafter licensed to sell its capital 
stock within this state, which contains 
any false or malicious criticism or false 
and malicious statement calculated to 
injure such company in its reputation 
or business, and any officer, Sirector, 
clerk, employee or agent of any insur. 
ance company violating the provisions 
of this section shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $50 nor more than $500, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for a 
term of not less than three months nor 
more than twelve months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment.” 








BILL TO TAX TOBACCO COUPONS 





Representative Stanley has introduced 
into Congress a bill (H. R. 3404) levy- 
ing a tax of 2 cents upon the issuance 
of coupons, prize tickets and other de- 
vices, and on the redemption, payment, 
purchase or exchange of coupons, prize 
tickets, tags, bands or other devices, 
things or parts of articles or things 
that shall have been attached to, packed 
in or with, or formed a part of, or 
encircling, or given with any manufac- 
tured tobacco, cigar or cigars, cigarette 
or cigarettes, or snuff, or any stamped 
package or receptacle thereof. 

Stanley’s bill, if enacted into law, 
would put a stop to the giving of cou- 
pons, inasmuch as the proposed tax is 
prohibitive. Manufacturers of cigarettes 
selling at 5 cents a pack could not af- 
ford to pay a 2-cent tax on each cou- 
pon issued. 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue is to prescribe rules for the can- 
cellation of the stamp taxes. : 

Severe penalties are provided for vio- 
lation of the proposed act. 


a Oh 


DEATH OF L. H. MARTIN, OF 
GLOBE-WERNICKE 


L. H. Martin, advertising ar of 
the Globe-Wernicke Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, died in that city April 26 at 
ten o'clock, after a few days’ illness 
with pneumonia. Mr. Martin was 
forty-five years old and had _ been 
with his firm for fifteen years. His 
successor as advertising manager has 
not yet been announced. Fa 
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An Occasional Full Page 


1 In The Chicago Tribune 





Chicego Tribune, 
Chicago, 111. 


wanted to do some 


ment steting thet 


coming in, 


hence this letter 





Eastern Advertising Office: 


Will Prove A Short Cut To A Greater Success 





(64 NORTH FIFTH AVENUE 
369 West Madison St. 


Cuicacobdec., 11th, 1922 


Mr. E. W. Parsons, 
Advertising Manager 


Deer Mr. Parsons:- 


Por the past five years, I have been a 


regular advertiser in the Tribune, in a small way, and the 
results from my advertising have been very satisfactory. 


On Nov. 18th, I moved from my 014 store ¥ 


164 5, 6th ave., to my present location 369 W. Madison St. 
thing out of the ordinary to attract the 
attention of the readers of the Tribune to my new store and 
decided the best way was to run @ full page advertisement in 
the Tribune, therefore, on Nov.,16th 1 placed a full page 
edvertisement announsing the formal opening of this new store, 
end expleining my system of shoe building in detail and as.a 
souvenir of the formal opening I put a coupon in the advertis- 


I would accept this coupon as part psyment on 


811 shoes, purchased before December 15th 1912. 


The way the Tribune readers responded to 


this advertisement weés tremendous, in fact the results to date 
are more than double whet I expected and best of ali are still 


ribune surely deserves the name 


The T 
"The Worlds Greatest Wewspaper" 


{ thought this would be of interest to you 


Sincerely Yours, 


Shoe Specialist. 


The Tribune prints far more advertising than any other Chicago paper 


The Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
1207 Croisic Building, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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CORRESPONDENCE THAT 
KEEPS THE SALESMEN 
IN LINE 





A PLAN THAT HAS BEEN WORKED 
SUCCESSFULLY WITH A_ LARGE 
FORCE OF “TRAVELERS”’—HOW THE 
“APPROXIMATE ROUTE LIST” IS 
HANDLED — DISPATCHING ESSEN- 
TIAL INFORMATION TO THE FIELD 
STAFF 





By L. R. Greene, 
Adv. Mgr. Sherwin-Williams Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 

The proper handling of all cor- 
respondence directed to your 
salesmen is quite an important 
factor in an up-to-date organiza- 
tion. The salesman is (or should 
be) a very busy man and on at- 
count of the very nature of his 
work it is hard for him to handle 
any large volume of correspond- 
ence systematically. In fact, you 
are likely to handicap him in 
covering his territory and calling 
on the trade if you load him up 
with too much correspondence 
So the problem is to keep him con- 
stantly in touch 
with the informa- 
tion gathered from 
his trade by the 
office through di- 
rect correspond- 
ence; to keep him 
properly advised of 
new business pos- 
sibilities that are 
brought to light by 
the direct mail 
work or other ad- 
vertising cam- 
paigns, and to call 
to his attention in 
a manner that can- 
not be overlooked 
important information in regard 
to changes of policy, prices, 
etc. 

It is practical to divide corre- 
spondence of the house to the 
salesman into three sections: 

1. Keeping him posted on sales 
possibilities dug up by the sales 
promotion department. By this is 
meant the department of a sales or 
advertising organization which di- 
rects all its efforts to going out 
after new business, backing up the 
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personal work of the sales force, 
or blazing the path for it, 

2. Keeping him posted on jn- 

formation that he should have, 
that comes direct from customers 
to the house. 
‘3. Keeping him posted on 
changes in policy, price, or other 
such particularly important mat- 
ters. 


THE “APPROXIMATE ROUTE” LIST 


In order properly to take care 
of the correspondence in_ these 
three sections, it is necessary to 
keep in constant touch with the 
salesmen, and this is being done 
quite successfully by one house by 
the use of what they call an “Ap- 
proximate Route List.” Thursday 
of every week the salesman is ex- 
pected to plan his work for the 
following week and send into the 
house’ an “Approximate Route 
List” showing exactly what calls 
he expects to make during the 
coming week. Of course, he can- 
not always adhere absolutely to 
this list but usually he can ‘stick 
to it pretty well. 

In the particular business in 


ADDRESS and SUGGESTION for PROM SLIP 








GUIDE CARD FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


question there is a special depart- 
ment known as the promoting de- 
partment. This department is, as 
it were, a connecting link between 
the advertising department and the 
sales department and it is in- 
tended that it should do all the 
missionary work in getting out 
after new business connections, 
bolstering up, strengthening and 
developing old ones and the ex- 
ploiting of new lines. It is en- 
abled to work with the sales force 
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Powers 
Advertising 


How to make a word that costs you 
$1 bring $1.50—that is the main prob- 
lem of advertising. 

You think we think it is all in the 
word? Notatall. It is what lies back 
of the word. 

Is your article genuine? Is it what 
the public wants? Are you presenting 
it right to the jobber, his salesman; 
the retailer, his clerks? Is your selling 
campaign closely linked up to your 
advertising campaign ? 

If you think you are not making the 
money you ought to make out of your 
advertising, send for us and let us show 
you how we do these things. 


We are glad to send you our literature on Powers Advertising 


John O Powers Company 
119 West 25th Street New York: 
: Advertising Agents 
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closely as all the daily town re- 
ports from the _ representatives 
pass through the department and 
where there is an opportunity spe- 
cial letters, etc., are sent to take 


advantage of the information 
given by the salesman in his re- 
port. 


This department knows the ad- 
vertising plans and policies thor- 
oughly as it is a part and’ under 
the management of the advertising 
manager. All data of importance 
appearing in the town reports are 
written in brief on town cards and 
when the “Approximate Route 
List” is received, a special letter 
is immediately sent to the repre- 
sentative calling his attention to 
any inquiries received since his 
last trip from the towns he ex- 
pects to call in, and information is 
given as to special business condi- 
tions that he may have forgotten 
or may not be familiar with. This 
letter is made as brief as possible 
—it is simply a concise summary. 

In addition to sending this let- 
ter to the salesman, special letters 
may be written to the trade in the 
towns mentioned on the “Approx- 
imate Route List” advising that 
the representative will call on such 
a date and will be prepared to dis- 
cuss certain matters, which have 
come up since his last call and 
which are worthy of special atten- 
tion of the salesmen. 

As for notifying the trade of 
calls in a systematic way this is 
left to the salesman himself and 
he is supplied with a quantity of 
advance post-cards which he fills 
in and sends ahead to his trade as 
he plans his trips. 

The above system takes care of 
the first section mentioned above. 
To keep the men on the firing line 
posted as to matters that come up 
between the office and the trade, 
thin paper copies of all important 
correspondence received from the 
salesman’s customers and copies 
of replies are sent to him each 
day. Particular emphasis must be 
laid on the fact that this is done 
only on important matters, as it 
is only a useless annoyance to 
send inforthation relative to the 
ordinary unimportant matters that 
dre passing through the office 
évery day. Such a plan would 
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only bring the salesman an 
avalanche of correspondence and 
would hinder rather than help 
him. 

The sales manager always 
makes a practice of writing one 
letter to the representative each 
day reviewing the day’s orders 
he has sent in and touching on 
any other important matters, It 
must be understood here that the 
sales manager handles all corre- 
spondence in regard to orders and 
questions brought up in connec-' 
tion with established ‘trade. The: 
promoting department only takes: 
care of the missionary: work, and 
the systematic developing of trade 
connections. This draws a dis- 
tinct line, so that there is no con- 
flicting or duplicating of corre- 
spondence. 

We now come to the third sec- 
tion, covering the sending out of 
information in regard to prices, 
changes in policy, information on 
new lines of goods, etc. A spe- 
cial printed form is used for these 
purposes which is known as a 
“bulletin” form. These bulletins 
are typewritten and sent out to 
the salesmen as necessary, and each 
man is expected immediately to 
return a receipt, which is the small 
perforated slip at. the bottom of 
the bulletin sheet. These receipts 
are carefully filed in the office and 


show a complete record that the} 


bulletins have been properly re- 
ceived. This avoids any misun- 
derstanding or argument later on 
as to a change of price or other 
matters of a similar character on 
which a salesman might otherwise 
claim he did not receive informa- 
tion. These receipts are checked 


up so that the office has the oppor- ’ 


tunity of calling any particular 
bulletin promptly .to the attention 
of the representative who has 
not sent in his receipt in reason- 
able time. 

The important thing is to keep 
down the volume of correspond- 
ence going to the representative, 
but at the same time to arrange to 
give him important information of 
a confidential nature in a_sys- 
tematic way, and to have it in 
some special form that he can see 
at a glance that it is important. 











The system has worked out well. | 
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There are almost virgin fields 
in Philadelphia, for advertisers. 


343,847 dwellings in Philadelphia, (over 50% 
of them owned by their occupants). 


More than 300,000 copies of the ‘‘ Bulletin” 
printed, circulated and read daily. 


‘‘A copy for nearly every Philadelphia home.” 


_How many people in these homes, that can 
be reached this way, can use your goods? If you 
‘‘want Philadelphia,” you need 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


April Circulation 


303,090 ‘sass 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net—all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies have been omitted. 


A larger circulation than any daily paper has 
ever attained in the State of Pennsylvania. 


\ 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 
CITY HALL SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO OFFICE— NEW YORK OFFICE— 
J. E. Verree, Dan. A. Carroll, 


Steger Building Tribune Building 
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Theory vs. 
Practice 


















“No boat can carry enough coal to cross 
the ocean under its own steam.” 


Don’t laugh. That was once the subject 
of some very warm debate—and not very 
long ago either! 


One man went so far as to write a book. 
By figures and deductions he “proved” 
that the bulk of coal needed would exceed 
any boat capacity. 


And— 


The first steamer to cross the Atlantic 
under its own steam brought that book 
as part of its cargo! The debate has since 
been discontinued. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
has crossed its ocean under its own steam. 


It is no longer a question of whether or 
not advertising in small-town mediums 


pays— 


The People’s Home Journal 
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_It has been absolutely demonstrated that 
the small-town field represents the biggest 
market for new business for the average 
National Advertiser. 





















It is no longer a question of how best to 
enter the small-town field—because scores 
of National Advertisers have absolutely 
solved this problem. 


Practically every single National Adver- 
tiser who is today successfully covering 
the small-town field started in THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL first. 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
stands out—in a class by itself—among 
small-town magazines. It reaches more | 
than 900,000 of the best and most prosper- 
ous small-town homes. 


The volume of advertising in THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. The May, | 
1913, issue shows an increase over May, 
1912, of more than thirty-five per cent, and 
the June, 1913, issue shows an increase of 
forty per cent over June, 1912. 


F. M. Lupton, Publisher 


(Incorporated) 


Established 1885 


Chicago: Marquette Bldg. New York: Lupton Bldg 


The People’s Home Journal 
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NEW APPEALS TO CHANG- 
ING MARKETS 





HOW SOME BIG SUCCESSES HAVE 
MYSTERIOUSLY SLOWED UP AND 
HOW THE ADVERTISING WAS GIVEN 
A NEW DIRECTION—THE NOVELTY 
THAT “GREW UP” INTO A STAPLE 
AND WHAT HAD TO BE DONE TO 
THE COPY—OTHER EXAMPLES 
FROM AN ADVERTISING AGENT'S 
EXPERIENCE 


By Thomas R. Childs. 

“T believe in sticking to a good 
thing,” said a national advertiser 
to me in a recent conference, “but 
I’ve learned that even a good 
thing can wear out or go out of 
style, give it time enough.” 

And he had learned. Three 
years earlier, when we first got 
acquainted, I found that his sales 
had been almost stationary for 
several seasons before, with a 
slight but increasing loss for each 
of three years immediately pre- 
ceding. Yet his earlier progress 
had been consistent, his sales had 
reached a figure which showed 
that one of every twelve males 
over fifteen years of age was reg- 
ularly buying his article, and, so 
far as I could find out, essential 
conditions governing the market 
were even more favorable than 
they had been during the periods 
of his greatest growth. 

I had always liked his advertis- 
ing—although he had changed his 
policy with frequency, he had 
managed to keep his copy and 
space fairly effective through all 
his wanderings. I had been con- 
vinced by it, for one, and was 
using his goods when I first called 
on him. But after other condi- 
tions failed to exposé the weak- 
ness which was steadily losing his 
hold on the market, we began to 
scrutinize his advertising to see if 
by any chance the flaw. lay there. 
And one of our copy men put his 
finger on it instantly. 

WHAT THE TROUBLE WAS 


“This thing is still being offered 
as a novelty,” he said, “just as it 
was when it first came on the 
market. The whole appeal is 
based on its superiority to goods 
previously used very generally 
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but since almost discarded in fa- 
vor of this or one of the other 
modern lines. The average buyer 
—between thirty and fifty years 
old—has been painstakingly taught 
the truth about this line tor six- 
teen years or more. It is no lon- 
ger a novelty to anybody—even 
children are more or less familiar 
with it from seeing their fathers 
use it. And this continual claim 
of ‘something new,’ ‘something 
different’ is not only untrue, but 
is like a red rag to the congenital 
conservatives who make up half 
the population.” 

We thought it out carefully, and 
the more we thought about it the 
better it looked. We made a few 
cautious experiments to check it 
up, and found that the actual ma- 
jority of non-users knew about 
the goods—or thought they did— 
but regarded them as a “new- 
fangled contraption,” or “too com- 
plicated,” or “just another fad,” 
or “nowhere near as good as the 
old stuff we used to get when I 
was a kid.” None of these crit- 
ics had actually experimented— 
they had simply taken the adver- 
tiser at his word. He claimed he 
had a novelty. Very well. They 
were “agin” novelties on princiole. 
The old goods for them, every 
time! 


SKEPTICAL ADVERTISER HARD _ TO 


CONVINCE 


We spent three months con- 
vincing the advertiser that we had 
struck the trail. He clung to his 
old appeal as tenaciously as if it 
were part of him, and his ever- 
lasting rebuttal was always to the 
effect that he would stick to a 
good thing against all the theories 
ever propounded. The argument 
with which I finally won a trial 
for our plan was this: 

“You haven’t a good thing at 
all. It was good once—when it 
used to keep your sales growing, 
year after year. It was true once, 
when you really did have a nov- 
elty. It answered the situation 
once, when you really faced the 
competition of an old-style article 
which has almost. disappeared. 

“But every day that went by 
and every line of advertising you 
(Continued on page 21) 
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PROMINENT advertising 
A agent, one of our friends, 

asked us a short time ago 
to please tell him in writing what 
kind of work we do. He added 
that someone had told him that we 
are proposing to place advertising 
in monthly, weekly and daily publi- 
cations. Let us take up the last 
remark first: 


The American Lithographic 
Company has not, does not, and 
will not, place advertising for any 
of its customers in any kind of a 
publication. 


Agents who demand high grade 
work are invited to consider our 
facilities. We do not pay agents 
any commission. We render a 
quality of service which is making 
many of them and their clients our 
customers. 


The American Lithographic 
Company has the biggest and best 
equipment of lithographic presses 
in the world. Many of the custom- 
ers of the American Lithographic 
Company and many of its contem- 
poraries know that it turns out the 
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finest lithographic work in the 
country. Please make a mental 
note for yourself, and a written 
memorandum for your department 
heads that: 


More offset presses are owned 
by the American Lithographic 
Company than by any other print- 
ing establishment in. this country. 
If we called ourselves the ‘“‘Amer- 
ican Offset Company ”’—which we 
do not and shall not—we might be 
able to make some of our good 
friends remember our battery of 
offset printing presses. Inciden- 
tally, they are all running to their 
utmost capacity at present, and we 
are buying more, which will be deliv- 
ered inthe near future. 


One of the most complete type 
press departments, covering fine 
half-tone printing, three and four- 
color process work, is in the 
American Lithographic Company, 
and still we do not call ourselves 
the “‘American Type Press Printing 
Company.” 


The finest Intaglio gravure proc- 
ess in America is exclusively owned 


(Continued on next page) 
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and controlled by the American 
Lithographic Company. Jnside of 
the building we do have a name for 
this department. It is known as 
the Corkett Intaglio Company. 
There are various processes called 
‘“‘oravure.” For those interested it 
would be well to compare the qual- 
ity of work turned out by the 
American Lithographic Company 
(Corkett Intaglio Company) and 
other so called gravure processes. 


In a recent advertisement we 
used this expression: ‘Being 
equipped with all processes, we are 
prejudiced in favor of none.”’ 














HH It isa big temptation to start tell- 
& ing why our great batteries of pro- # 
% = cesses are needed, but that story # 
# will keep and is good any time. # 
f We are talking today only of our f 
= = mechanical equipment. : 
i AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY i 
a 52 East Nineteenth Street, New York City ei 
rH Boston Philadelphia Chicago i 
$s Detroit St. Louis Buffalo Cleveland : 
. cmt: MUSEEssssssim: sm: eureseessstl 
































































ran helped to change those condi- 
tions. It isn’t humanly possible 
for an article to remain a novelty 
when it has been successfully mer- 
chandised for sixteen years, when 
the only older articles competing 
with it have been driven from 
the field, when two million users 
are buying it every year. 

“Every time you work the noy- 
elty plea you are really playing 
into the hands of the competitors 
who have more modern notions 
than yours. Every time you em- 
phasize your youth you alienate 
the born conservatives who asso- 
ciate gray hairs with a monopoly 
of wisdom and virtue. And the 
men who are really after a nov- 
elty have already tired of your 
goods—they tried them years ago 
—when they were novel. 

“Your advertising has taken 
your article into an entirely dif- 
ferent class from that in which it 
began. You have covered your 
first field and held it remarkably 
well, but you have exhausted its 
future possibilities. The real field 
before you is the class to which 
you have never appealed, but 
which is ready to respect you now 
that you have passed the novelty 
stage.” 


A REVISED CAMPAIGN 


There was a good deal more, 
but that is the gist of it. We 
finally got our way, dropped the 
“new discovery” talk, gradually, 
but surely, and changed steadily 
toward the “ancient and honor- 
able” appeal. The callow boys of 
our illustrations aged rapidly into 
substantial, serious citizens—say, 
men of thirty or so. And we al- 
tered our appeal in média as well 
as text, so that we might center 
the effort on the conservative 
rather than the radical. 

Three years later we had won 
back all the losses and had a sixty 
per cent growth over the best pre- 
vious season’s record. We simply 
caught up with the procession, got 
our policy and ideas in step with 
the changing conditions which 
they themselves had _ brought 
about. Simple enough after we've 
done it, but to do this advertiser 
justice he’s big enough to realize 
that simplicity is about the rarest 
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virtue to be found, in these days, 
and to give us due credit for 
brains and nerve. It will be a 
long time before his account 
changes hands again. 

Idea-stealing is a crime so mod- 
ern that our penal codes haven't 
discovered if, but any successful 
advertiser is pretty sure to get 
acquainted with it as soon as his 
success is big enough to notice, 
and sometimes before. One client 
of ours began business almost 
sixty years ago with a staple line 
of men’s garters, made in a fam- 
ily factory and sold on a price 
basis only. He kept his costs 
down as his business grew and 
eventually built up a splendid con- 
nection with the jobbing trade, 
which pushed his goods hard be- 
cause of the margins they offered. 

But modern methods of manu- 
facture steadily lessened the dif- 
ference in his favor. The big city 
markets grew away from the job- 
bers and his field in the rural dis- 
tricts decreased alarmingly under 
the new conditions which farm 
prosperity brought about. At 
length he stumbled over a loose 
patent which seemed pretty good, 
bought it in and began to put out 
a quality line for the city trade. 
His jobbing friends, up against a 
losing fight, snatched at it for the 
country trade, too, and even made 
some headway with the city re- 
tailers. Sales were so good that 
a surplus of tempting size accu- 
mulated in the little country bank, 
and a live advertising man came 
out to the factory to see what 
could be done about temporarily 
using some of it to make it still 
bigger in the end. 

The manufacturer was ready 
for him, and they started a bril- 
liant campaign based on the pat- 
ented feature of the garter —to 
avoid recognition let us suppose 
that it needed no fastening. Its 
real feature is pretty well known. 

They built their advertising on 
this foundation. They featured 
the form and style of the garter, 
they centered their copy on its 
“different” point, and they were 
surprisingly rewarded. The ac- 
count prospered amazingly for 
ten years or more, during which 
time the advertising policy solidi- 
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“We wish to assure you of: our 
appreciation of the co-operation 
given to the manufacturers 
through your GOOD STORE- 
KEEPING. We believe that all 
manufacturers appreciate the 
benefits which this assistance is 
giving them in the placing and 





movement of their goods.” 





NatTionaL Onion Satt Co. 





J. Franx Etam, Vice Pres'’t. 

















The Spring Issue of 


Good. Storekeeping 
Is Out 


Exact photo-engravings, reduced, of the advertising of : 
150 manufacturers. The miniature form makes easy 
comparison of the “balance,” “color,” etc., of the work 
of, the principal lay-out men of America. 


Dealer-helps as supplied by 150 manufacturers. The 
only such list published. What is the commonest dealer- 


help furnished? Get the paper and see. 


Thirty-seven pages of pithy articles from trade papers 
in every line of retailing. “The ‘Why?’ Selling Secret,” 
“Demonstrating by Telephone,” “The Kodak as a Habit 
Former,” “The Naming of ‘Nellrose,’” “Shoe Style 
Control,” “People Who Solve Problems for Manufac- 
turers,” “What Armour’s Has Proved,” “Just as They 
Are Walking Out,” “Kallinokos,” “Toys Used by 
Grown-Ups,” “What Ten Bushels of Corn Will Buy,” 
“Loafers,” “Thirty Feet of Piano Advertisements,” 
“Still-Born Creameries,” “Dr. Wiley Favors Canned 
Goods,” etc., etc., etc. 


GOOD STOREKEEPING is usually out of print ten 
days after publication. Ask for your copy at once. 
Sent free to any business concern—but be prompt. 


Good Housexeeping 
Magazine 


Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON BOSTON CHICAGO 
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fied into a conventional use of 
precisely the same old appeal with 
which they had first broken in. 


IMITATIONS MAKE HEADWAY 


By that time, however, imita- 
tions galore had come into the 
market, some of them downright 
infringements, and thus quickly 
driven out by vigorous legal ac- 
tion, but most of them similar 
cnly in appearance to the original 
article, so that the courts could 
give little protection against them. 
These began to make headway. 
They began to be advertised them- 
selves, and some of them received 
bigger appropriations than the 
original. 

Under the stimulus of diminish- 
ing gains, the originator increased 
his advertising, stiffened his sales 
effort, bolstered up his organiza- 


-tion with some high-priced men, 


but the  falling-off continued. 
After some years of such strug- 
gles he fell into our hands, with 
but a little more than two years 
of patent life remaining. 

We recognized the trouble very 
quickly, in this instance. He was 
advertising every one of his worst 
competitors by his continual em- 
phasis upon a feature which had 
once been individual but was so 
no longer. His illustrations no 
longer displayed a unique, self- 
identifying type of garter, but 
pictured the regular thing, at least 
to the average eye of the care- 
less buyer. And with only a year 
or two of protection on the few 
remaining points of individuality 
he was still making them the cen- 
ter and soul of his appeal, neg- 
lecting altogether the one point 
which could never be taken from 
him or infringed upon—his name. 


BOLSTERING BUSINESS AGAINST EX- 
PIRATION OF PATENTS 


We very speedily convinced 
him, over the stereotyped objec- 
tions to a radical change of ad- 
vertising policy, that the only pos- 
sible course was to forget the al- 
leged distinguishing “features” 
and specialize on the really distin- 
guishing name, tying it up to the 
goods by a branded buckle, which 
was our only regular illustration. 
Simple as this sounds, it was 
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the right medicine if results are a 
safe index. His patents have ex- 
pired since we adopted it, and 
there are at least fifty manufac- 
turers offering an article identi- 
cal with his in every feature ex- 
cept the name. Idea-thieves ~ are 
plentiful enough before patents 
grow old, but they breed like rab- 
bits when the time is up. This 
competition—much of it at ruin- 
ously low prices and not a little 
of it from strong firms and clever 
advertisers—instead of hurting 
our friend is apparently helping 
him. His goods have become 
standard—he heads a class. Each 
new imitation seems to strengthen 
his position at the top. And at 
eighty-five he himself is decidedly 
happier than he was when we first 
saw him, seventy-eight and wor- 
ried. 

A pioneer maker of a cleansing 
compound had spent thirty years 
in effective general advertising. 
He had followed the best prac- 
tice of the times with invariable 
fidelity, and his advertising, chang- 
ing slowly with changing media 
and methods, has stood as a cer- 
tain standard of excellence in its 
class ever since he began it. His 
sales have grown with a regularity 
and certainty that characterizes 
his whole business and himself. 
The normal rate of annual in- 
crease has become as fixed and 
definite as though it depended 
only on his wish. To know him and 
deal with him is to be convinced 
that he is master of his destinies 
if any human being ever was. 


NO “SATURATION POINT” FOR HIM 


But one of his subordinates— 
and he naturally chooses them 
from men of rather similar type 
—is just radical enough to believe 
that there is no natural law limit- 
ing the annual growth to a set 
and variable’ _Percentage, and so 
he begins to “snoop.” He discov- 
ers that according to averages the 
product is on sale in every store 
that can possibly sell it, and in use 
in every home in the country. He 
makes allowance for excessive 
users in some households to off- 
set those in others who are im- 
mune to advertising influence, and 
wonders where the annual in- 
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crease has been coming from, in- 
stead of finding a neglected field 
in which it can be made to vary 
on the right side. He distrusts 
figures and goes out to do a little 
gum-shoe work, from house to 
house. 

He finds almost at once that he 
does not begin to understand his 
own product. One housewife tells 
him that she uses it only to clean 
silverware; another employs it for 
scrubbing sinks and bathtubs; a 
third finds that it will freshen 
faded carpets amazingly and buys 
it for that purpose only; a fourth 
tells how splendidly it will clean 
glass; and in the course of a few 
days of ifiquiry he learns that the 
article is being regularly used for 
a hundred purposes for which it 
is not intended and which have 
never been publicly claimed as 
among its possibilities. 

To suggest a change in policy 
in that particular firm is like can- 
vassing for the Republican candi- 
date in Mobile, but this youngster 
ventures it. He is squelched, but 
declines to stay squelched. And 
in the end he has his way. A 
territory in which progress seems 
to have stopped is selected as a 
field of experiment, and a local 
advertising campaign attempts to 
instruct the housewife in the un- 
suspected possibilities of the clean- 
ser. The woman who uses it for 
her bathtubs finds out for the 
first time that it is even better for 
washing fine fabrics; the house- 
hold which has limited it to the 
dishpan discovers that it is excel- 
lent for floors and wainscots. 
And so on down the list—there 
are half a thousand uses to which 
the product is daily being applied 
—as subsequent investigation has 
established. 


THEN CAME THE INCREASE 


One year’s experiment is enough. 
The sales in the stagnant territory 
are increased by more than thrice 
the best previous growth, and the 
plan, after being submitted to 
some particularly clever prelimi- 
nary work for which there is not 
space in this article, is applied to 
the national field. Each of the 
two years which follow shows a 
growth which utterly destroys all 


previous standards, and there js 
to-day plenty of reason to believe 
that a still larger success is only 
waiting for farther effort. 

The advertising campaign of 
thirty years’ standing had fallen 
behind its effect. Originally be- 
yond criticism, its very virtues 
created conditions to which it was 
no longer adapted. It had built 
up distribution which left noth- 
ing to be desired; it had intro- 
duced the product into every 
home in which the introduction 
could be won at a reasonable ad- 
vertising expense. But it had 
never endeavored to increase the 
individual consumption of the 
present user—it was confined sim- 
ply and solely to the primitive 
function of converting skeptics 
and confirming converts. And 
having already accomplished this 
mission so far as advertising can 
hope to accomplish it, the effect 
simply wasted itself on a public 
already convinced but very far 
from educated. 

Sticking by a success is excel- 
lent policy—provided always that 
success is not allowed to become 
a limited, definite factor. There 
are plenty of cases in which ad- 
vertisers fondly believe that they 
are hanging firmly to a successful 
policy, when, in point of almost 
obvious fact, they aré clinging to 
a stationary object and carried 
forward in spite of their clutch, 
not because of it. 

Any advertising that is really 
successful is bound to alter its 
field. And unless it happens to 
be a type of advertising that fits 
every conceivable condition, blind 
continuance of early policy is not 
the less foolish because the money 
keeps coming in spite of it. 

—_—_—_+0+—___—_ 


SYKES BECOMES AGENCY VICE- 
PRESIDENT 


Robert W. Sykes, Jr., in charge of 
the automobile department of the 
Brooklyn Times, has resigned and will 
assume the office of vice-president of 
the Rowland Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 





Fred B. Appleget is editor of News- 
paperdom, New York. Mr. Appleget 
was, until recently, editor of the Pub- 
lishers’ Guide, New York. 
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Compelling Reasons 
This is the title of the fourth 


‘in the series of advertisements 


by which we are trying to 
help in showing retailerswhy 
they should push advertised 
goods. 

It will appear in THE 
Satrurpay Evenine Post of 
May Io. 

More will follow. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE: PHILADELPHIA 
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That Necessary Magazine 


LIFE 


A magazine advertising campaign can be 
a success without any one magazine pub- 
lished, but space buyers who know realize 
that certain magazines are vitally necessary 
to make a campaign successful. 


Just a few years ago LIFE was regarded 
as a “So so” medium. To-day LIFE is 
recognized as a powerful necessary medium. 
One of the magazines which must be on 
the list. 


Five years of uninterrupted action in 
circulation and advertising have made 
LIFE a necessary magazine. 


Now in excess of 200,000 circulation per 
week and extra readers almost beyond 
reckoning—readers who believe in LIFE 
which is the real foundation of its value. 


To-day the space buyer is rare who does 
not recognizeethe strength of LIFE. 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St. West No. 17, New York. 
B, F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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EFFECTIVE USE OF UNDER- 
SCORE RULES 





SHALL THE WHOLE HEADING BE UN- 
DERSCORED WITH A CONTINUOUS 
RULE, OR SHALL EACH WORD BE 
SEPARATELY EMPHASIZED? — EX- 
AMPLES FROM CURRENT COPY 





By Gilbert P. Farrar. 

“Here are the most important 
parts in this ad,” says the boss to 
the copy writer, pointing to some 
certain parts of a piece of copy. 
“Emphasize these points. Display 
them. Make them different from 
the rest of the ad.” 

The average copy writer will 
usually underscore the part of 
copy referred to and then put the 
ad up to the printer for “execu- 





How About That 
Bad Air Problem? 


—You remember that room that bothered 
Bow last year in the hot weather. 
t wait until it's just as bad again— 


matier how trying] the conditions, 
be hy i rey 


put in a— 


‘MEG. U8. PAT. OFF. 


‘ Ready-to-Run Ventilating Set 


—It works perfectly in basements, telephone 
basin theeaniee eal rick ay. 4 ae ventilate. 


taped pele It can 
‘ac to ec kt costs little 

ys immediate 

jort and health. 


Price $35 up. Send for Booklet $3. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Maes. 














FIGS. 1 AND 2—IN TIIE FIRST EACH UNDERSCORED LINE IS A UNIT. 
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ally causes the copy writer to 
wonder how the printer succeeds 
in getting a living out of the “art 
preservative of all arts.” 

But the printer has followed 
copy. That’s all he was supposed 
to do. 

If there is any one thing that 
shows the handiwork of a master 
in an ad more than another it is 
the manner in which underscoring 
rules are used. “What difference 
does it make whether a rule is put 
under the entire line or whether it 
is put under each word of an en- 
tire line separately ?” ’ inquired one 

of my printer friends recently. 

I ait tte to show you that 
difference by asking you to com- 
pare Figs. 1 and 2. 

Each line at the top of Fig. 1 
is a unit, instead of each word’ 


Cotton from Egypt 


ex. 
thade and the best We use in the cotton " f- i 

processes to make the shade “hold.” made from 1 ad 
+ We ga the to art 

ana a yara 

existence. wi or Soe But our yarn is three-ply, 
light weight and strong. 


run in a e 

1 any do we replace the That _ Six pairs of cotton are ois 

a outs. os La K. for men, 
Silk from Japan 

SES _ a 

dng iene Te ans mon rope Do yo 

strong. due to its ‘extra a 

tile “Bose” th Sanya 


tei Hosiery 


wy ee Met ik or per box of six 


ene f to pin 
inn it renal » hear Saat a - 
vol 


Hole; { for 
dese asa, prepaid, on receipt * SS ta cat fr 
of venhiears. scene ON 
A mont! 

2c to $1 Per Pair for free book, “How to Make 
Prices for gotten gueds ore G1.90 00 03. Your Par Feopy 

Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. . 

Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Lid, London, Conade 


IN THE SECOND 


EACH WORD 


tion.” Printers follow copy. This 
is one of the first principles of 
their schooling. What’s the re- 
sult? 

The proof of the ad usually 
shows that the printer has set the 
body of the ad all in one face of 
type, and where the underscore 
lines appear in the copy he has 
placed a nice, plain, straight rule 
under the type. This effect usu- 


while each word in the top lines 
of Fig. 2 is a unit. 

A straight line suggests speed, 
while a single word in a line ap- 
pears. very stationary. Therefore 
a quick glance at the headline of 
Fig. 1 fixes and confuses its word- 
elements to the extent that the 
message is not grasped as quickly 
as it would be ‘if each word were 
underscored. 
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“If a word is a unit without un- 
derscoring and it is also a unit 
with a rule under it, why under- 
score at all?” I seem to hear some 
of my readers say. 


Heres the first carbon paper ever 


manufactured with the needs of 


the users first in view 








First of all, it ts made with white eciges—uncarbonized strips | of 
Dealers Write an inch wide run lengthwise of the sheet. These white prevent 
Toe atte, ‘smutting of copy caused 











‘ecw a Iiberal prop 
(ontvon and « chance If you are a typewriter user you will know what this means 
to wim ond hold i 

‘ 








rememi m chat Whitedge”” 1 mode } toch longer than the 
et corners This means rbwolute tree 
tearing of 

















FIG. 8—OVERINDULGENCE IN UNDERSCORE 
RULES IN HEADLINES 


Because it relieves the monot- 
ony and draws attention in cases 
where there are a number of dis- 
plays all in one tone of type. Note 
the feature in Fig. 2. 

But even this separate under- 
scoring of words can be overdone. 
There is no good reason for un- 
derscoring the three line heading 
of the “Whitedge” ad (Fig. 3). 

Several lines of large display 
type are hard to read under most 
conditions, even without any un- 
derscoring. When these groups 
of large display type are under- 
scored similar to Fig. 3, they are 
at least 50 per cent more confus- 
ing. 
And this underscoring is not 
necessary. Why not leave out 
these rules and move the lines 
closer together and lower on the 
ad; then run a thick and a thin 
rule across the top of the ad to 
give it a clean-cut appearance? 
This would also bring the display 
lines together and nearer the vi- 
sional center of the ad. 
Underscore rules, properly han- 





dled, are a big feature in the prob- 
lem of making type talk with in. 
flection; or—as a friend of mine 
put it—with variations. 

The Fairfax Rose ad (Fig. 4) 
is one of many recent ads wherein 
I have noticed the underscore rule 
used to impress some one word on 
the reader’s mind—some word that 
adds force to the entire argument, 

There are usually many portions 
of some lectures and _ speeches 
where, when the speaker reaches 
a certain word, he will raise his 
voice, strike the table with his fist, 
and—then wait for the applause. 

If a member of the audience 
will remember this word, he will 
usually remember a most impor- 
tant point of the address. 

Likewise to remember the word 
“Slowly” in the Fairfax Rose ad 
(Fig. 4) in connection with roses 
means that the greatest selling 
point of Fairfax roses is instantly 
and securely connected with the 
name of the roses. 

Sometimes this same effect can 


My Fairfax Roses 
AreGrown Slowly 


TOLL ALO ON 
Sappy growth, secured by forcing Rose 
plants under glass, lacks the vitality 
necessary to enable it to produce good 
flowers out of doors. 1 grow “Fairfax” 
plants slowly, im na- 
ture’s way, so they 
form vigorous wood 
and sturdy roots. 


Then, to establish 
their hardiness, 1 win- 
ter them out of doors. 
A Rose from the out- 
side, that has had five 
months of rest, is 
bound to give you bet- 
ter results than one 
taken right from a 
greenhouse bench. 


My Free Book, “Fairfax Roses” 
Shows You the Way to Success 


With Fiirfax Roses, and the directions, How to 
Grow Roses,” contained in my 1913 book, you can 
have blooms better than you ever imagined possi- 
ble. My book describes 128 kinds of fees, gives 
engravings of these from nature, and lists the best 
of the flowering plants, bulbs and shrubs. May I 
send it? Free, 


W. R. Gray, Box 26, Oakton, Va. 








FIG, 4—THE RIGHT WORD GETS THE EM- 
PHASIS 


be produced through using cap- ° 


itals or italics. But as so few bold 
faces of type have italics to match, 
the underscore rules, sparingly 
used, will be found efficient. 
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Proot That 
Advertising 





In 
COAL AGE 


Pays 





LAGE | 





be eeattl 


The Fairmont Mining Machin- 
ery Company is one of the 
most important that sells ma- 
chinery to coal mines. 


They write: 


“Our records of inquiries show 
that we have received more 
inquiries from our advertising 
in Coal Age than in any other 
journal,” 


If you have anything to sell to 
the operators, mine managers, 
superintendents, or engineers 
of America’s coal mines let us 
refer you to the largest manu- 
facturers in the field for proof 
that Coal Age is the medium to 
use. 


Ask us. 





Remember Coal Age has a far 
larger circulation among coal 
mine officials than any other 
coal paper has ever had. 











Our Make-It-Pay Department is 
ready to prepare a campaign for you 
showing how Coal Age can materially 
aid the selling end of your business. 
Why not let us “show you’? 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York 
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In the body, or the plain read- 
ing, part of an ad, however, light- 
faced italics to match are always 
obtainable and are much more ef- 
fective for emphasis than under- 
scoring or bold-face type. When 
underscore rules or bold-face type 
are used with the body matter of 
an ad, the ad appears “spotty” and 
the eye of the reader jumps here, 
there, and—away. 

The ailment from which the 
Tettenborn Refrigerator ad (Fig. 
5) is suffering can rightly be di- 
agnosed as no color, or no con- 
trast. 

The idea behind the prepara- 
tion was probably figured out 
along the lines of thought that the 
blacker the type the quicker it 
would be seen. But such is not 
the case. One drop of a certain 
medicine may be a good tonic, but 
six drops of the same medicine 
will sometimes kill. 

The remedy for Fig. 5 is to use 
old-style light-face type for the 


SOLID 
REFRIGERATORS 
Food compartments of 

an 
Corners and Edges. 
Without Joints or Cracks. 


pure 


& CO. 
CINCINNATI 





FIG. 5—ALL EMPHASIS IS NO EMPHASIS 


body, with italics to match for the 
part now underscored with those 
nice rules, to cut out the under- 
score rules, give more space be- 
tween rules and type, and to set 
the heading in caps and lower-case 
bold-face. 





This is not theory or mere ef- 
frontery. It’s based on first prin- 
ciples of human nature and of 
natural functioning of the eye and 
the brain behind it. 

I don’t know whether to say 
anything about the McWade ad 
(Fig. 6) or whether just to show 
it, asking the simple question, 
“Why does a maii-order ad usu- 
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FIG. 6—THE RULES MERELY ADD TO THE 
JUMBLE 


ally look like a mail-order ad, no 
matter where it is placed?” 

Several mail-order advertisers 
have resented in no uncertain 
terms the temerity of the theorist 
ad experts who try to tell them 
how to set their ads. 

These advertisers have one ar- 
gument : “The ad is a money mak- 
er. 

That is all that’s necessary. 

But if a poor ad will pay, why 
won't a better'ad pay more? 

“And why is Fig. 6 a poor ad?” 
I hear you say. 

First, read the heading, “The 
McWade System of Selling Goods 
by Mail and the Parcel Post.” 
What do you see next? This: 
“There is No Question about the 
Truth of This Statement.” Why 
should there be, when the first 
heading is not a full and complete 
statement? 

And there is no theory about 
the fact that six-point type is hard 
to read when set over three inches 
wide. It’s a fact. 

Neither do caps and underscore 
rules add emphasis to six-point, 
wide-measure type. In this case 
they serve to make a complete 
jumble of the lower half of the 
ad shown in Fig. 6. 
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RECEIVERSHIP FOR “WOMAN’S 
WORLD” 


The business of the Woman’s World 
Publishing Company has been placed in 
the hands of Curtic P. Brady as re- 
ceiver in bankruptcy. This action was 
taken on a petition filed. by creditors 
in the United States District Court at 
Chicago. Mr. Brady has been the gen- 
eral manager of the Woman's World 
since February 1, 1912, and there is 
therefore no change in the conduct of 
the business, the court instructing him 
until further orders to continue the 
business as usual. | 

The renee in bankruptcy were 
made necessary because of a heavy in- 
debtedness incurred during the early 
history of the company and while it 
was under a different administration 
from that of the last fifteen months. 
The ot ag indebtedness is to the West 
Virginia Wood Pulp & Paper Company. 

The tangible assets of the company 
are estimated in the neighborhood of 
$100,000, but the “good will” is very 
much greater. It is stated that the pub- 
lication of the Woman’s World will 
not be interfered with by the bank- 
ruptcy one and it is expected 
that within a very short time the court 
will restore the trusteeship previously 
existing. 

Mr. Brady has been long and favor- 
ably known in the advertising and pub- 
lishing business, having been for many 
years associated with McClure’s Maga- 
zine. Thomas Balmer, the advertising 
director, has also a long record in the 
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pubtishins and advertising business, 
aving been successively Western man- 


ager for the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, advertising director of the But- 
terick Publishing Company, and adver- 


tising director of the Street Railways 


Company. : 

The chief creditors of the company 
have undertaken to secure the necessary 
funds to finance the puateasion of the 
Woman’s World until the termination 
of the bankruptcy proceedings. 


—_—+——— 
WANTS TO SEE CALIFORNIA IN 
THE HONOR LIST 


Los AncELEs InvesTMENT COMPANY, 

Los AnceELes, Cat., April 23, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your manner of carrying at the head 
of your editorial page a list of the 
states which have adopted the Printers’ 
Inx model Statute, I believe, is the best 
publicity that has been given the move- 
ment for honest advertising. 

I hope this list will be carried for 
years to come, using smaller type if 
need be on account of space. 

As a suggestion, why not carry a list 
of the states which have not adopted the 
PRINTERS’ InxK Statute, particularly as 
soon as the number becomes smaller? 

The statute has been introduced in 
the California Legislature, but the time 
was so short that it was impossible to 
properly prepare for its passage. We 
will never be caught asleep again. 

: Ernest Incoxp, 
Assistant to the President. 
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Deceptive Use of Personal Names in 
Unfair Competition 


Famous Cases in Which Every Advertiser Has Interest 




















By E. S. Rogers, 
Of the Chicago Bar, Lecturer at the 
University of Michigan. 

Every man’s name is his own. 
He has a right to go into any law- 
ful business and he has a right to 
use his own name in connection 
with it. These rights, of course, 
the law must recognize. 

Hence it is that personal names 
are not sanctioned as_ technical 
trade-marks. A technical trade- 
mark right is exclusive, and to 
give to one man who may. bear a 
certain name the right to exclude 
others, who may also bear the 
name, from all use of it would be 
unconscionable. But, all rights 
are coupled with corresponding 
obligations and whether it be his 
own name or any other thing that 
he owns, a man must so use it as 
not unnecessarily to damage his 
neighbor. 

It was a fashionable method of 
unfair trading a dozen years ago 
for schemers to discover unknown 
persons bearing names made val- 
uable by others or for such com~- 
mercial nonentities to discover 
themselves and by starting in a 
similar business to attempt to 
profit by the patronymic coinci- 
dence. Few products known and 
advertised under personal names 
have been free from this sort of 
piracy. Rogers’ Silverware, Pills- 
bury’s Flour, Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets,. Bull’s Cough Syrup, 
Baker’s Chocolate, Gato’s Cigars, 
Hall’s Safes, Williams’ Soaps, 
Royal Baking Powder, Beecham’s 
Pills and many other products 
known by a surname have been 
the victims of this variety of 
thievery. : 


THE CASE OF PINET 


Where the parasite does not 
bear the name, but has deliber- 
ately adopted a famous name to 
do business under, no difficulty is 
experienced in putting a stop to 


his depredations. An _ absolute 
prohibition from all use of the 
name is decreed. In deciding a 
case where a man assumed the 
name (Pinet) of a well-known 
English bootmaker for trade pur- 
poses, the matter was thus con- 
cisely put by a distinguished Eng- 
lish judge. 

“I think the case is a very clear 
one. As regards this man, who 
began life as an Irish solicitor 
under the name of Dutch, who 
has since changed successively to 
the trades of money lender and 
manufacturer of boots and shoes 
under various names, who, when 
he wants to deal in money in Pall 
Mall, takes the name of Ransom, 
and then changes subsequently to 
Gower, then again to Forbes Gow- 
er, then when he goes into boots 
takes the name of  Pinet, for 
reasons which everyone knows, I 
think he is utterly wrong. He has 
been guilty from first to last of a 
commonplace clumsy fraud, and I 
think I should be wasting public 
time if I were to give any more 
words to the position he has in 
the matter.” 

It ought to be clear to everyone 
with a conscience that should 
Smith adopt the name Pillsbury 
and go into the flour business, or 
the name of Baker and go to mak- 


.ing chocolate, that he has but one 


purpose, and that to steal the suc- 
cessful businesses so long con- 
ducted under these names; that 
this sort of thing is a fraud on its 
face and the use of the name 
ought to be stopped and stopped 
completely, and the sooner the 
better. Of course, Smith has the 
same right to go into the flour or 
chocolate business as any one. 
This is legitimate enough. The 
fraud lies in the name: adopted. 
By reason of the long use of these 
names by their original bearers, a 
new Pillsbury’s flour or a new 
Baker’s chocolate must result in 
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600,000 


in August ! 


will be the edition for 


McCLURE'S 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


The prominent writers and artists 
contributing to this number will 
make it a Magazine Beautiful— 
of Rare Interest to the Reader 
and of Surpassing Value to the 
Advertiser. 


Forms for August 
close June 15th. 


McClure’s Publications, Inc. 
McClure Bldg., New York 


Kesner Building Penn Mutual Building 


Chicago Boston 
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—-— 


“The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold” 


This famous French field simply 
does not compare in magnificence 
with the field open to advertisers 
right here at home. 


The Farm Journal 


has a new book. Here is just one ] 
sentence showing the field open 
to general advertisers: 




















“Most every farm family sleeps, 
and sleeps more perhaps than the 
average city family. Yet who 
is advertising mattresses and 
sheets and comfortables to the 
farmer’s wife ?”’ 





and again: 


‘City folks are allowed to buy 
ood jewelry by mail around 
hristmas time. How about the 

farmer and his family — aren’t 

they used to buying by mail ?”’ 


Have you read “The Field of 
= | Gold”? 


Wilmer Atkinson Co 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














deceiving the public, and pirating 
the business already established 
under these names, The deceptive 
effect would be the same, whether 
the newcomer’s name was Smith 
and he assumed the name Pills- 
bury or Baker, or whether having 
the name he assumed the flour or 
chocolate business to use it in. 
But why, it is argued, should a 
man be kept out of the flour 
or chocolate business or be re- 
quired to conduct it anonymously 
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justment of rights ‘under such cir- 
cumstances is enormous. 


ROYAL GOES INTO BAKING POWDER 
BUSINESS 


What distinctions will be suf- 
ficient must, of course, depend 
upon the circumstances in each 
particular case. A_ distinction 
ample in one trade would be ut- 
terly inadequate in another. For 
example, a man named Royal at 
Louisville, started to make baking 

















FIG, 1—THE LABEL OF THE ORIGINAL, COMPARE FIG. 2 


because he happens to bear the 
name he does in fact bear? This, 
perhaps, is no place to air individ- 
ual views. I am unable personally 
to see the difference between 
changing a name to fit a business 
and changing a business to fit a 
name, where the result is the 
same in either case, namely, in- 
jury to a competitor and decep- 
tion of the public. But the courts 
do make a distinction and hold 
that it is fraudulent for a man to 
adopt a famous name to do busi- 
ness under and stop the use of 
the name entirely, though they 
permit a man having a famous 
name to adopt a business and use 
the name in connection with it, 
though they often restrict the use 
of the name in that business so as 
to minimize its deceptive effect. 
The difficulty of an equitable ad- 


powder and used his name upon 
the front of his cans in large let- 
ters. 

Of course this induced its sale 
as Royal Baking Powder, and was 
a manifest fraud. He was en- 
joined because the court found it 
was not necessary thus promi- 
nently to display the name. It was 
recognized that he had a right to 
state that he made the product, 
but was required by the court to 
place his name upon the back of 
the cans. 

A bicycle repairman named 
William H. Rogers of Plainfield, 
N. J., decided to go into the sil- 
verware business and used the 
name Rogers in connection with 
his plated ware. He was permit- 
ted to do so only when he used 
his full name, “William H. Rog- 
ers” or “W. H. Rogers,” and in 
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addition the words “Not the orig- 
inal Rogers” or “Not connected 
with the original Rogers” all in 
type of the same or greater size 
and clearness. These explanatory 
statements must accompany the 
use of the name so as, to quote 





FIG, 2—PACKAGE LABEL IMITATING THAT 
IN FIG. 1. FORBIDDEN 


the language of Mr. Justice 
Holmes of the Supreme Court, “to 
give the antidote with the bane.” 

It must be said that the courts 
ten years ago were more severe 
in their restraint of the deceptive 
use of personal names than they 
are to-day. In the case involving 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, decid- 
ed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Chicago in 1899, com- 





plainant was the producer of the 
well-known “Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets” sold in packages bearing 
the label shown herewith in Fig, 1, 
The defendant, whose name was 
Stewart, put out a competing ar- 
ticle in a package like that in 
Fig. 2. The complainant’s pack- 
age was a light blue, the defend- 
ant’s an ultramarine blue. There 
was little physical resemblance be- 
tween the packages. The decep- 
tion lay in the use of the name 
“Stewart.” The case was sum- 
marily disposed of, the court con- 
cluding: 

“The case is too plain for fur- 
ther comment. The decree will be 
reserved and the cause remanded 
to the court below with directions 
to enter a decree in favor of the 
complainant pursuant to the 
prayer of the bill.” 


COURTS EASING UP? 


Following certain decisions of 
the Supreme Court of a later day, 
the lower courts have recently be- 
come, it seems to me, unduly lib- 
eral in permitting the parasitical 
use of famous surnames and un- 
der the present state of the law it 
probably must be accepted that a 
man has a right to go into any 
business he sees fit and may use 
his own name in it, and if that 
name happens to have been made 
famous by a predecessor in the 
same business it is the parasite’s 
good fortune and the predeces- 
sor’s misfortune. That any con- 
fusion due solely to the common 
surname must. be put up with, but 
that the newcomer must not use 
any artifice or contrivance to in- 
crease the confusion which may 
be caused by the common name, 
and that where the name has 
been so long used and is so closely 
associated with a specific product 
that it indicates the product and 


‘ nothing else, the defendant’s use 


of the name must be directly 
coupled with distinctions by pos- 
itive statements or otherwise so 
that it will be made clear that he 
is a newcomer and is not the old” 
establishment. 

The development of the Baker 
cases illustrates this condition. 
Walter Baker & Company has 
been in the business for over a 
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Getting Your Share of 


9450,000,000 


Readers of the 


Electric Railway Journal . 


controlled the expenditure of this 
vast sum during 1912, 



















Their spending power for 1913 will 
probably be even greater. 


The extent to which their purchases 
of electric railway equipment and 
supplies are influenced by the ad- 
vertising pages of the Journal is 
shown by its circulation :— 


An average of seven copies for every 
independently owned electric road 
in this country 


You, who sell anything that can be 
used by electric railways in their 
power plants or repair shops, in 
their cars or on their lines,—you 
should use the Journal’s influence to 


Get your share of the $450,000,000 


The “Advertiser’s Guide” tells ex- 
actly how and by whom the Journal 
can-be used to advantage. Write 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
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Two little boys watched a lion-tamer 
- feeding sugar to a lion. 

“Huh! I can do that,” said one. 

“Could you?” asked his brother. 

“Yes, just as well as that old lion.” 

Many manufacturers say: 

“Why, I can sell goods to the 
farmer, just as well as anybody,” but 
they do not. 

Why? 

Because, they think of the farmer 
buying, instead of themselves selling. 
When they think of their part of it, 
they come, naturally, to the medium 
that will sell the farmer— 


FARM"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
New York Springfield,Ohio Chicago 
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century, so that Baker’s Cocoa 
and Baker’s Chocolate were the 
names by which its products were 
known, that is to say, Baker’s 
Chocolate did not mean a product 
made by a man named “Baker” 
as distinguished from a product 


hs Crome 


— 
It is mangfactured from Cocoa of the 
gag roe pie bg desc ge 


DIRECTIONS 


e nediately mull it or stir them well for Fact gd ebay 
eal thetable. Some 


i; itis then ready for 
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manner, there must be 
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nutes, nti - ithe Chocolate and 
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self and Sanders, and the firm 
name of W. H. Baker & Company 
adopted. That partnership was 
not formed. Walter Baker & 
Company has a brand called “Ger- 
man Sweet Chocolate.” William 
Henry Baker immediately started 


are not superior to any other 
Simondar to peevare totems ccbtete tie Tost pala- 
@ strict observance of the f 


hich isan ounce; add toit about an equal 
onehalf,andim- 
are quite dis- 








made by a man named Robinson, 
but indicated a certain specific ar- 
ticle of approved excellence. Wil- 
liam Henry Baker, who was a 
grocer in Winchester, Virginia, in 
the months of May and June of 
1894 had several conferences with 
J. Elwood Sanders, then in the 


employ of Rockwood & Company, 
manufacturers of chocolate. Ba- 
ker engaged the services of San- 
ders and commenced the sale of 
chocolate which he had made for 
him. A partnership was at that 
time contemplated between him- 
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FIG, 8—-THE LABEL OF THE ORIGINAL BAKER, 





FIG. 4—THE USER WHOSE LABEL WAS RESTRICTED 


















IMITATED IN FIG. 4 


with a “Germania Sweet Choco- 
late.” 
Walter Baker & Company’s 


cooking chocolate label was as 
shown in Fig. 3. William Henry 
Baker’s original label for bitter 
chocolate was a lemon yellow on 
a blue wrapper in the form shown 


in Fig. 4. A suit was started by 
Walter Baker & Company and an 
injunction obtained against these 
obviously fraudulent practices and 
against the use of the name “Ba- 
ker’s” alone, and William Henry 
Baker was required to use the full 
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name “W. H. Baker” or “W. H. 
Baker’s,” and was restrained from 
using any yellow label. He there- 
upon changed his label and sub- 
stituted for the yellow label one 
light blue in color with the in- 
genious statement, “Best quality 
now with blue label,” in Fig. 5 
Of course this second label was 
not less fraudulent than the first, 
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pany.” This alternative was 
adopted and a label in the form 
shown in Fig. 6 used. 


THE DEALER'S PART IN SELLING 
WRONGLY LABELED BRANDS 


The result of this litigation js 
instructive in ‘showing how decep- 
tion persists even ‘when hedged 
around with what seem, a priori, 

the most ample safe- 





Nanufacturer of Premium th 
WINCHESTER,VA. 





Fic 5—THE LABEL AS FIRST ALTERED. 


FIGS. 3 AND 4 


though considerably more ingen- 
ious, and it was evident that a 
further restraint was necessary. 
The Court of Appeals held that 
William Henry Baker “should not 
be allowed to use his surname 
Baker whether his given name or 
its initials are prefixed or not, so 
as to announce upon label or ad- 
vertisement that the goods he sells 
are Baker’s Chocolate.” An al- 





H.BA Winchester, Ya ~ “(qa 
tenane of Premhiurn tect Cocoa, Sunet 8 Nani Cocetel/ 


TRACE mann WINCHESTER, Vi 








W. H. BAKER i is — from og old Sole 


guards, because Wil- 
liam Henry Baker's 
product in the above 
dress, which was ju- 
dicially approved, and 
was doubtless thought 
to be sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to prevent 
deception and mistake, 
was systematically ad- 
vertised and sold by 
Charles H. Slack, a 
Chicago grocer, as 
“Baker’s Chocolate” 
and passed out to 
people who asked for “Ba- 
ker’s Chocolate.” And it was not 
until the Circuit Court of Appeals 
had passed upon it that adequate 
relief was obtained and the public 
protected from imposition. That 
Court held that Baker’s Chocolate 
meant Walter Baker’s and that the 
William Henry Baker product, 
even under the label bearing the 
announcement of _ distinction, 
could not lawfully be 
sold as Baker’s Choc- 
olate, and that the an- 
nouncement was not 
sufficient to protect 
the purchaser from 
imposition when the 
article was passed out 
at a retail store in re- 
sponse to requests for 
Baker’s Chocolate. 
However sedulous- 


COMPARE 





"FIG 6—THE FINAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE LABEL, MEN- ly the courts at the 


TIONING ORIGINAL HOUSE 


ternative form of injunction was 
suggested, allowing the defendant 
to continue the label as above 
shown upon condition that there 
be affixed to every package sold, 
in type as prominent as the title, 
the statement, “W. H. Baker is 
distinct from and has no connec- 
tion with the old chocolate manu- 
facturer, Walter Baker & Com- 


present time attempt 
to permit a new trad- 
er to use his name where that 
name is a famous one in the line 
of business adopted, they do not 
shrink from restricting that use 
where the only result of permit- 
ting it would be to deceive the 
public and purloin an established 
trade. 
It is always argued by defend- 
ants, in opposition to attempts to 
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Ask the Consumer! 





Why is it that people outside of the adver- 
tising business almost invariably talk of street car 
advertising when the question of advertising is 
brought up? 


Why is it that when charity and other organ- 
izations dominated by women decide to advertise, 
they use car space? 


Perhaps, after all, the people behind the scenes 
are not the best judges. Actors and producers can 
never prophesy accurately the future of a play— 
they must leave it to the audience. 


It has been our experience that if you leave 
the matter of advertising media to the great 
audiences of consumers, the majority will mention 
car advertising first. Isn’t it logical that they 
should, since millions upon millions of them use 
the cars every day of their lives. 


Just by way of a test, ask twenty of your 
acquaintances not connected with the advertising 
business what advertisements they remember. 
Their answers will show you the value of street 
car advertising. 


Then let us know which leading cities should 
be producing more business for you. 


Street pilwers Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg ‘¢Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Never-Failing 
Magnet 


An Attractive Gown in a 
Shop Window 


“Like a huge shop win- 
dow displaying hun- 
dreds of newest 


models.” 


No better comparison 
was ever drawn for 


L’Art de la Mode. 


The drawing power 
of this enormous win- 
dow is of unlimited 
advantage to the man 
who sells an article of 
interest to femininity. 


Forty cents a line for 
30,000 circulation. 
Is this not worthy of 
your consideration > 


L’Art dela Mode 


New York 
8-14 West 38th Street 


Chicag: Boston 
GODSO & "BANGHART H. D. CUSHING 
Harris Trust Bidg. 24 Milk Street 


Publishers also of 
The Theatre Magazine 
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limit or restrict the use of per- 
sonal names, that the name is the 
defendant’s own and from this 
premise it is sought to draw the 
conclusion that every consequence 
arising from the use of the name 
is lawful. The fallacy involved in 
this conclusion has been exposed 
in these cases time and time again, 
Of course, the defendant’s name 
is his own. This ought not to 
give him any more right to per- 
petrate a fraud by means of it 
than to perpetrate a fraud in any 
other way. The fact that it is 
his own name makes no differ- 
ence—ownership is not a license 
to injure another. Jack Sheppard 
and “Blueskin” no doubt owned 
the pistols at the muzzles of 
which they robbed their victims. 
Blackbeard perhaps owned the 
ship in which he made his pirat- 
ical cruises along the Spanish 
Main. A man with his own rifle 
may lawfully shoot at a mark, 
but while fully conceding his own- 
ership in the gun we naturally deny 
his right to pot his neighbors. 


THE REAL ISSUE INVOLVED 


A distinguished Federal judge, 
who had much experience in these 
cases, once took occasion to com- 
ment upon the arguments so often 
advanced on behalf of piratical 
users of their own names by say- 
ing : 

“It was contended for the de- 
fendant, upon the hearing, that 
every man has a right to the use 
of his own name in business, and, 
as to the order of injunction be- 
low restraining defendant from 
using white paper for his labels, 
that every person has a constitu- 
tional right to use white paper. 
These propositions, in the abstract, 
are undeniably true, but counsel 
for the time overlooked the fact 
that, wherever there is an organic 
law, wherever a constitution is to 
be found as the basis of the rights 
of the people, and as the founda- 
tion and limit of the legislation 
and jurisprudence of a goyern- 
ment, there the mutual rights of 
individuals are held in highest re- 
gard and are most jealously pro- 
tected. Always, in law, a greater 
right is closely related to a greater 
cbligation, 
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“While it is true that every man 
has a right to use his own name 
in his own business, it is also true 
that he has no right to use it for 
the purpose of stealing the good 
will of his neighbor’s business, 
nor to commit a fraud upon his 
neighbor, nor a trespass upon his 
neighbor’s rights or property; and, 
while it is true that every man 
has a right to use white paper, it 
is also true that he has no right 
to use it for making counmbertels 
money, nor to commit a forgery. 
It might as well be set up, in de- 
fense of a highwayman, that, be- 
cause the constitution secures to 
every man the right to bear arms, 
he had a constitutional right to 
rob his victim at the muzzle of 
a rifle or revolver. It has been 
held, with reference to trade- 
marks, that a man has not the 
right to use even his own name so 
as to deceive the public, and make 
them believe that he is selling the 
goods of another of the same 
name,” 


WHAT THE EVIDENCE SHOULD MAKE 
CLEAR 


It should never be forgotten, 
however, that these cases are cases 
of fact. The contention always 
is, on the part of the com- 
plainant, that the defendant, by 
the use of his personal name, is 
making the false representations 
to the public that his goods are 
the complainant’s. It should be 
made perfectly clear by the evi- 
dence that this false representa- 
tion is in fact being made, and 
since the courts invariably enjoin 
or restrict the efficient means of 
making this representation, when 
it is clearly shown that it is being 
made, they usually find a way to 
stop it even when a man is mak- 
ing it by the use of his own name. 
They recognize that fraud is fraud 
and it is the fraud and not the 
manner of it which calls for the 
interposition of the court. 


saipseceecis ahaa 
ROXFORD UNDERWEAR .CAM- 
PAIGN IN NEWSPAPERS 


The Roxford Knitting Company, of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of the 
Roxford Underwear, has started an ex- 
tensive tok gam | campaign in lead- 
ing newspapers. his company former. 
ly confined its advertising to the 
magazines, 
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There’s 


no place 
like home— 


Especially for the advertiser 
to get into. 


May as well impress a fam- 
ily as an individual. Costs no 
more. Worth many times as 
much. 


But there are different ways 
of getting into a home. 


Better not “break and en- 
ter.” The impression would 
not be favorable. 


There are no better families 
in this country than Youth’s 
Companion families. They 
average five members. 


If you have anything to 
make these homes and families 
better, more healthy or happier 
—they want it. And you can 
reach them favorably through 
the friend of all the family— 
The Youth’s Companion. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Perry Mason Company, Publishers, 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


N. Y. Office: Chicago Office : 
910 Flatiron Bldg. 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 























CORPORATION PRESS 
AGENTS 

Under the heading “The Wrong 
Publicity,” the Wall Street Jour- 
nal prints the following as a lead- 
ing editorial: 

There is a good publicity and 
a bad publicity. The former con- 
sists in bringing the truth about 
corporations befote the public, in 
the fullest and frankest manner, 
and in the most intelligent way. 
With nothing to conceal, there is 
no “comeback.” Bad publicity 
consists in furnishing the public 
with part of the facts, or in sug- 
gesting a wrong construction of 
the facts. It invariably does more 
harm than good, although some of 
our best corporations insist upon 
resorting to that method. 

To do this they employ an offi- 
cial who is called “special execu- 
tive assistant” to the treasurer, or 
the president, or something else 
equally high-sounding, which 
amounts, in plain English, to 
press agent. The idea is that as 
a@ person experienced in news and 
advertising, this official will dis- 
tribute the news to the best ad- 
vantage. He goes through three 
easily recognizable stages, and 
usually disappears, in a_ radical 
shakeup, at the end of the third. 
The stages of his news distribu- 
tion are as follows: 

(a) The partial distribution of 


news; 

(b) The editing of news; 

(c) The suppression of news. 

Of these three stages, the sec- 
ond is by far the most dangerous. 
Competent newspaper reporters 
can take care of the third stage, 
and they invariably do so in such 
@ manner as to suppress the press 
agent. But the second stage needs 
watching. Here is an example 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which ought to know better. A 
radically bad bill, evidently intend- 
ed to conciliate the trades unions, 
and tie the hands of the railroads 
in case of a strike, has been intro- 
duced at Harrisburg. It ought to 
be killed. 

But here is what the Pennsylva- 
nia press agent says’ about it: 

“The bill provides that no per- 
son may be employed as conduct- 
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or, brakeman, or engineer or fire- 
man upon any railroad in the 
state of Pennsylvania, unless he 
has been similarly employed for 
eighteen months, and on the same 
railroad for three months pre- 
viously to his appointment.” 

The bill says nothing of the 
kind. It does not mention the 
conductor, in that special connec- 
tion, but merely requires that he 
shall have had an experience as a 
brakeman or switchman of at 
least eighteen months, on some 
road not specified, which any rail- 
road would require in any case. 
It makes the same requirements 
in the case of the engineman, “or” 
merely requires that he shall have 
had three months’ experience as 
a fireman on that particular road. 
On the Pennsylvania’s own show- 
ing the fireman, before he be- 
comes an engineer, has had from 
six to eight years’ experience in 
the former capacity. The bill is 
thoroughly a bad one, in the re- 
spect that under a false plea of 
public safety it interferes unintel- 
ligently with the discipline of the 
railroads. 

But the bill is not what the 
Pennsylvania’s press agent says it 
is. That railroad is, in many re- 
spects, an example to other roads, 
It would strengthen its position if 
it refrained from editing its news. 
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WHICH DID THE BOSS WRITE? 





InpIANAPOLIS, Inp., April 9, 1913. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

was very much interested, some 
time ago, in an article entitled “‘The 
Ads the Boss Writes.” On page 3 of 
a certain automobile catalogue I find 
the following statement: 

“Every is a mechanical tri- 
intake engineering achievement that 
marks an epoch in motor car construc- 
tion.’ 

On page 4 of the same catalogue we 


ea 

“Frankly, there is nothing phenome- 
nal about the —— —, nor is it a 
‘world beater’ in any sense.’ 





Which page did the boss write? 
ICHARD WarREN ELLtorTT. 
ey 

RANDALL ANDERSON WITH MAC- 
DONALD 


Randall Anderson, formerly connect- 
ed with Good Housekeeping, and pre- 
vious to that time with Leslie’s Weekly, 
has just become associated with the of- 
fice of W. J. MacDonald, eaprcounsing 
Mother’s Magazine, The Independent 
and Physical Culture in the West. 
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A Prosperous Publication 


A publication succeeds only if there is a demand 


for it. 
Large net subscription receipts result only if the magazine 
fills a real need and renders its subscribers definite service. 

And large net subscription receipts are indispensable if a publication 
is to make money and offer advertisers a valuable market. 

How well, more than a half million intelligent subscribers with money 
to spend, have been satisfied, how the subscription receipts have re- 
sulted, and how fully advertisers have recognized the dominating in- 
fluence of the People’s Popular Monthly in the Middle West field is 
evidenced by the splendid new home now being constructed by this 
Middle West magazine. 














NEW HOME OF PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 


The building is of the most modern re-inforced concrete construc- 
tion with handsome brick facing and absolutely fireproof. It is located 
five blocks from the general post-office and has a railway switch run- 
ning into the building for the delivery of white paper and coal. There 
will be more-than 30,000 feet of floor space and the building and 
equipment will represent an investment of more than $85,000.00. 
Twelve years ago the People’s Popular Monthly had one small office 
and one stenographer. A larger and much finer magazine will be 
published when the new quarters are occupied in September. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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The San Francisco 
Situation 


San Francisco is a morning newspaper city. It has been On 
since December 1, 1856, (birthday of “The Call”) and it $2,049 
always will be. Natural conditions make it so. Apparent fled \ 
reversal of natural conditions has been due to the desire tion, 
of the morning newspapers to destroy themselves by tearing conce 
down others in the morning field. Lately the morning news- times 
papers have been coming into their own. Advertising and lisher 
circulation have been increasing with all of them, and while what 
one shows a loss in volume of space carried this has been mode 
more than counter balanced by an increase in rates. by in 


mont 


The rates of San Francisco morning newspapers are con- ores 


sistent with service rendered. The ancient law of tooth 
and claw has given way to a cooperative spirit that is mak- cI 
ing for the upbuilding of the city, the state, and the press. Carr 


On the crest of the wave of “boosterism” The San Con 
Francisco Call is riding secure. Its gains in advertising are 
astounding. Nowhere in the United States has a daily 
newspaper come to the front as rapidly as “The Call” under 
the new management. The following table shows the cot 
advertising carried during the first three months of 1913 Des 
compared with the same months of last year. Pai 


1912 1913 Gain 


January 408,723lines 414,253lines 5,530 lines 
February 377,055 “‘ 480,529 “‘ 103,774 “ sm 


an 


| "March 460,572 “ 580,776 “ 120,204 “ ge 
Totals 1,246,350 “ 1,475,558 “ 229,208 “ 


Gain for 3 mos. 














*In March, 1912, the big Open Gate Edition of The Call was pub- 
lished. As no special was published in March, 1913, 3,536 inches are 
deducted from March, 1912, total. 
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The Circulation of 
The Call 

















On the 25th day of last November a statement showing 

049 paid daily average circulation was published and 
fled with the government. That was all the paid circula- 
tion, and that was all claimed. There was no effort to 
conceal it. The truth was told. The books are open at all 
times to reader, advertiser, or competitor. The present pub- 
lisher of The Call has the reputation of being able to prove 
what he publishes and thereby proves himself to be a 
modern publisher. The New Call does not deceive itself 
by imagining it can deceive the advertiser. The first three 
months of 1913 show the following daily paid average 
circulation. 

CITY Average Avernse 
Carriers ‘ 2 - 34,417 38,913 
Newsboys ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,927 4,540 
Counter ‘ " ‘ 644 620 

Total ; ; . 36,988 44,073 
COUNTRY Avennee iveene 
Dealers ‘ ‘ ° 14,274 16,921 
Paid Mail ° ° ‘ 4,762 5,122 

Total é m ‘ 19,036 22,043 

Grand Total ‘ - 56,024 66,116 


(SUNDAY AVERAGE 66,000) 


Whatever the circulation of The Call may be, large or 
small, it will be written in your contract, Mr. Advertiser, 
and you are privileged at all times to go in the press room, 
get the white paper consumption, look at the books or do 
anything you like to verify it. , 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL 


By 
Ww. J. MORTON COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Tribune Building 200 Fifth Avenue 
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JOHNSON & JOHNSON TRY- 


OUT CAMPAIGN IN 
NEWSPAPERS 





MAKERS OF “RED CROSS” SUPPLIES 
START A BIG CAMPAIGN FOR SYNOL 
SOAP WHICH MAY SOLVE A PER- 
PLEXING PROBLEM OF THE FIRM 





Johnson & Johnson, makers of 
famous “Red Cross” medical and 
surgical supplies, whose output 
embraces between 1,400 and 1,500 
different products, have just 
launched an _ extensive try-out 
campaign in Greater New York 
on behalf of Synol Soap. The 
opening advertisements were of 
800 lines and embraced the follow- 
ing newspapers: Herald, World, 
Journal, Telegram, Mail, Ameri- 
can, Tribune, Sun, Press, Globe, 
Staats-Zeitung, Jewish Forward, 
Jewish Daily News, 


ing this time, due in a large meas- 
ure to favorable recommenda- 
tions being made to patients by 
physicians. 

This is the method by which 
Johnson & Johnson have gained 
the very wide distribution for al] 
of their products which among 
merchandisers is considered about 
as complete as it possibly can be, 

By catering to physicians, sur- 
geons and hospitals, Johnson & 
Johnson have found the problem 
of obtaining distribution simpler 
but the gaining of national pub- 
licity for the house increasingly 
difficult. They have been loath 
to advertise their line of products 
because such a proceeding might 
be taken by their good friends the 
physicians as an attempt to cut 
in on their field. 

The liquid soap has. been select- 
ed as a product which will not cut 





Bolletino della Soci- 
eta, and Araldo Itali- 
ano. The Brooklyn 
Eagle and Newark 
and Paterson papers 
are also being used. 
The first ad is shown 
herewith. 

Following the in- 
troductory advertise- 
ments, the copy will 
be cut down to 200 
lines but will run in 
a list of twenty-four 
newspapers and more 
frequently than did 
the larger copy. John- 
son & Johnson plan 
to continue this ad- 
vertising for an ex- 
tended period and 
eventually the lead- 
ing cities of the coun- 
try will be added to 
the Greater New York 
list. 

The product being 
advertised has been 
known and used by 
physicians and sur- 
geons in private prac- 
tice and also in most 
of the large hospitals 
of the country for 
twelve years. A wide 
demand has been built 








AT Add DRUGCISTS. 











TESTED TWELVE YEARS 
ay THe ; 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 
Mf your family physician wee SYNOL SOAP as « dirt = 
end quem exterminator why net you? Physicians, Surgeoms he wumust we MATT 


and Nurse have used SYNOL SOAP fer twelve years and = SOAP PACKAGE On THE 
mow we invite the general public to realize the many edven — 
tages tt he. ordin hich he 





whatever, 
SYNOL is 0 medicated toilet soap which does all that 


becked up by our thirty years’ experience as manufacturers of 


“STNOL= SOAP 


SYNOL is « germ destroying sop, only put up in bottles 
bearing the regulation label of Jehneon & Johneor. It con 
taime only pure vegetable ingredients, possessing no alcohol, 
carbolic acid or any substance detrimental to the skin 

A few drops in either cold er warm water will immedi- 











The pnt whe goes to bammen daily u lumaed we bes opporienition 
te care for her beauty, bet by sing SYNOL te her bath ber shin re- 
Amos ite penkinb bee and ene toilet a day wil bo 











up for the goods dur- 


FIRST AD OF THE CAMPAIGN 
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in on the physicians’ preserves 
and one which the professional 
men will undoubtedly be glad to 
continue to boost. 

The Synol campaign, which 
started on: April 26, has an im- 
mense advantage at its start. The 
goods are stocked throughout the 
territory covered by the newspa- 
pers and the quality of the prod- 
uct is such that there is no un- 
certainty as to how the consumer 
will receive it. Since the prime, 
though indirect, object of the 
campaign is publicity for Johnson 
& Johnson, it can be seen that if 
the costs of the advertising are 
assessed against the great variety 
of products made by the firm, then 
as a plain publicity undertaking 
the campaign may be expected to 
continue for some: time to come. 

In February 1910, Johnson & 
Johnson undertook an extensive 
advertising campaign for their 
shaving soap. This was a dive 
into a field where competitors of 
the product such as Colgate, Will- 
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iams and Rubberset made the task 
of capturing a fair share of the 
market seem like a long drawn 
out affair and the concern did not 
see fit to prosecute its fight to the 
finish, With the liquid soap, how- 
ever, it is explained that while 
there is plenty of competition 
from makers of the cake variety 
there does not appear to be many 
obstacles to the promotion of a 
liquid soap which has a decade of 
favorable reputation behind it. 


——+9-4——— 
JEWETT RETURNS TO “COSMO- 
POLITAN” 





E. H. Jewett returns to the Cosmo- 
olitan, to take the place in the New 
ork territory of E. M. Alexander, who 
has been made advertising manager of 
Harper’s Bazar. Mr. Jewett has been 
for several months with the E. 
Howard agency, New York. 
OS 


FORD COPY PLACED BY MAC- 
MANUS 

The MacManus Company, of Detroit, 

is now placing the advertising for the 

Ford Motor Company, formerly placed 

by the Gardner Agency, St. Louis. 
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EMERGENCY SALES EF- 
FORTS FOLLOWING THE 
OHIO FLOODS 





THE SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY WHICH 
EXISTED FOR BUILDING AND 
STRENGTHENING GOOD WILL—THE 
MARKET FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
AND BUILDING MATERIALS LARGE- 
LY INCREASED—HOW SOME MAN- 
UFACTURERS FOUND THE SILVER 
LINING TO THE DARK CLOUD 


By Roy W. Johnson. 

When the Miami River crept 
back off the streets of Dayton, 
Ohio, leaving a foot or so of allu- 
vial. mud which rightfully be- 
longed on the farms farther up 
the valley, it left also an enlarged 
market for the necessities of life 
and for many of the luxuries. 
The manufacturer or jobber who 
looked only at the figures repre- 
senting the “loss,” and who failed 
to realize that it would all eventu- 
ally be replaced, missed a trick, 
that is all. The floods in Ohio 
and Indiana the week following 





Easter provided an opportunity . 


for emergency sales work which 
hasn’t been equalled since the San 
Francisco earthquake—if it was 
then. 

The impression was abroad for 
a while that Dayton, Hamilton, 
Middletown, Piqua and other 
towns were vanished from the 
face of the earth, and that Cin- 
cinnati herself had been so crip- 
pled as to curtail her “buying 
power” for some time to come. 
“What’s the use of going down 
there?” said some sales man- 
agers, “retail stocks are ruined, 
the people are discouraged, there 
is no business.” That is exactly 
where those sales managers made 
a big mistake. For all of those 
towns, without exception, are go- 
ing ahead and are going to be bet- 
ter markets than before. Perhaps 
the flood checked the normal rate 
of growth a bit, but it did not 
stop it. The people of Dayton 
and the other towns in the Miami 
valley are going to want food and 
clothes and other things six 


months and six years hence, just 
as if the flood had never come 
at all. 


And the manufacturer and 
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the jobber who visited and en- 
couraged the dealers during that 
time of dire need are going to 
have the inside track in a mighty 
prosperous territory for many a 
year to come. 

“I’m going to stick by Blank & 
Co.,” says the dry goods merchant, 
“Two days after the water got 
out of the store I was back won- 
dering how I could ever tell which 
used to be silk and which ging- 
ham, when their salesman waded 
in. He'd got a pass somehow, 
and was calling on the trade, 
‘Don’t worry,’ he said to me. ‘The 
firm wired a ninety-day extension, 
and I guess there is more if you 
need it. Just as soon as the rail- 
road gets through I’ve got a cou- 
ple of freight cars engaged to 
take your entire stock to Chicago. 
A lot of it can be reclaimed, and 
you'll get full credit for it. Just 
as soon as your store is in shape 
we'll ship you new goods in ex- 
change.’ ” 


FARM MARKET AFFECTED 


As a matter of fact the only 
market which is permanently in- 
jured is the farm trade along the 
river, and a large part of that is 
completely wiped out. The top 
soil is gone—clear to the gravel. 
In many places the sod is rolled 
up for hundreds of feet like a 
strip of linoleum, and the loam 
washed out from under it to the 
depth of three to five feet. I went 
from Middletown to Dayton about 
eight o’clock in the evening of 
April 17—three weeks after the 
flood. A strip of valley half a 
mile to a mile wide shone almost 
like hoar-frost in the moonlight, 
and there wasn’t a light in one 
farmhouse in twenty. The small 
farmer with a strip of land lying 
wholly along the river is com- 
pletely wiped out because his land 
is worthless. 

But in the towns the very work 
of rescue itself offered almost 
unequalled opportunities for build- 
ing up good will—and that is said 
without the slightest insinuation 
that the rescue work was not done, 
and should not have been: done, 
for its own sake pure and simple. 
Nobody believes that John H. 
Patterson turned the factory of 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Munn & Company, Inc., beg to 
announce the appointment of Allan C. 
Hoffman as Advertising Manager of 
their publications 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 





AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


May Ist, 1913. 


MUNN & COMPANY 
New York 
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This well known combination of six of the leading medical 
journals of the country provides reputable medical advertisers 
with the quickest, most effective, and, by all means, the most 
inexpensive way of securing the patronage and support of the 
American medical profession. 


No other group of publications has so little waste circulation. 


The combined circulation of “The Big Six”—reaching over 
100,000 different doctors every month—is 100 per cent efficient. 
In other words, this circulation is made up entirely of those 
whose interest the medical advertiser is seeking, for every 
reader of “The Big Six” is not only a “PROSPECT” but a pos- 
sible co-operator. 
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effective, use “The Big Six.” 
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the National Cash Register Com- 
pany over to the manufacture of 
flat-boats and the entire organi- 
zation into an organization of re- 
lief for the sake of any advertis- 
ing there might be in it, or. for 
any reason than that the work 
was there to do. Yet the adver- 
tising was there, just the same, 
and the good will of the National 
Cash Register Company is worth 
more than it was before the flood. 
And the same is true of any other 
concern which actually came into 
direct contact with the people dur- 
ing those weeks of disaster and 
rehabilitation. The concern which 
went out and did something re- 
ceived a reward which it was not 
looking for. The concern which 
simply wrote a check and sent it 
to the relief committee did not 
make the most of its opportu- 
nities. 

It is interesting to note the dif- 
ferent things which actually were 
done by. manufacturers, in the 
flooded district and out of it, to 
take care of their trade. A great 
many concerns were asked to tell 
what was done, and almost with- 
out exception they replied that 
such emergency work was a thing 
which did not lend itself to pub- 
licity, and that they preferred not 
to be quoted as to the amount of 
time and energy spent in it. 


WHAT THE I, H, C, DID 


The International Harvester 
Company instructed its general 
agencies in the flooded district to 
investigate all cases of damage to 
farm machinery, and special terms 
were made to farmers who had 
lost machines needed for spring 
work. In many cases substantial 
reductions in price were made, 
depending upon the needs of the 
individual case. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chi- 
cago, took pains to see how much 
value could be preserved in cloth- 
ing which had been under water. 
The concern writes: 

“Our first thought, after we had 
been assured of the personal safe- 
tv. of our customers, was the pos- 
sibility of saving their merchan- 
dise. ‘As quickly as possible, 


therefore, we sent a representative 
into the flood district; 


he ob- 
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tained samples of suits which had 
stood in water for days and were 
encrusted with mud. 

“Where one of these suits ordi- 
narily weighed five pounds, in 
the mud and water condition in 
which it came to us it weighed 
twenty-five pounds. We experi- 
mented and we found that we 
could add many dollars value to 
each suit by having them cleaned 
and pressed. 

“The cloth in every case stood 
the test without showing any ef- 
fects at all. The only appearance 
of damage was discolorations in 
the linings, As this was not se- 
rious, we notified all our custom- 
ers and other merchants who are 
not our customers, of the possi- 
bility of adding great value to 
their stock, rather than turning it 
over to auctioneers for almost 
nothing.” 

E. L. Shuey, advertising man- 
ager of The Lowe Brothers Com- 
pany (pairits and varnishes), Day- 
ton, says: 

“We are not conscious of hav- 
ing done anything very special ex- 
cept that we kept at our plans— 
flood or no flood—and our sales- 
men refused to be shut in. With 
one or two exceptions our men 
were able to continue work even 
with the interruptions. 

“Quite a number of our custom- 
ers were in the flooded districts, 
and some of them suffered se- 
verely from water in their stores. 
All of them, we believe, are ‘back 
in the old stand’ determined to 
retrieve their losses by extra ef- 
fort. They know that they will 
have every assistance we can give. 
‘Neighborhood Improvement’—the 
‘High Standard’ slogan for this 
year—will be emphasized more 
than ever in all these towns and 
cities. 

“The Lowe Brothers Company 
itself suffered severely through 
loss of raw materials in its mills, 
and the flooding of the executive 
offices. Its. principal difficulty, 
however, was in securing power 
and railroad facilities after the 
flood. Its mill was one of the 
first in the city to resume work 
and the break in service was com- 
paratively small. It may help 
some one to realize the difficul- 
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the National Cash Register Com- 
pany over to the manufacture of 
flat-boats and the entire organi- 
zation into an organization of re- 
lief for the sake of any advertis- 
ing there might be in it, or. for 
any reason than that the work 
was there to do. Yet the adver- 
tising was there, just the same, 
and the good will of the National 
Cash Register Company is worth 
more than it was before the flood. 
And the same is true of any other 
concern which actually came into 
direct contact with the people dur- 
ing those weeks of disaster and 
rehabilitation. The concern which 
went out and did something re- 
ceived a reward which it was not 
looking for. The concern which 
simply wrote a check and sent it 
to the relief committee did not 
make the most of its opportu- 
nities. 

It is interesting to note the dif- 
ferent things which actually were 
done by. manufacturers, in the 
flooded district and out of it, to 
take care of their trade. A great 
many concerns were asked to tell 
what was done, and almost with- 
out exception they replied that 
such emergency work was a thing 
which did not lend itself to pub- 
licity, and that they preferred not 
to be quoted as to the amount of 
time and energy spent in it. 


WHAT THE I, H, C, DID 


The International Harvester 
Company instructed its general 
agencies in the flooded district to 
investigate all cases of damage to 
farm machinery, and special terms 
were made to farmers who had 
lost machines needed for spring 
work. In many cases substantial 
reductions in price were made, 
depending upon the needs of the 
individual case. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chi- 
cago, took pains to see how much 
value could be preserved in cloth- 
ing which had been under water. 
The concern writes: 

“Our first thought, after we had 
been assured of the personal safe- 
tv. of our customers, was the pos- 
sibility of saving their merchan- 
dise. As quickly as possible, 
therefore, we sent a representative 
into the flood district; he ob- 
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tained samples of suits which had 
stood in water for days and were 
encrusted with mud. 

“Where one of these suits ordi- 
narily weighed five pounds, in 
the mud and water condition in 
which it came to us it weighed 
twenty-five pounds. We experi- 
mented and we found that we 
could add many dollars value to 
each suit by having them cleaned 
and pressed. 

“The cloth in every case stood 
the test without showing any ef- 
fects at all. The only appearance 
of damage was discolorations in 
the linings, As this was not se- 
rious, we notified all our custom- 
ers and other merchants who are 
not our customers, of the possi- 
bility of adding great value to 
their stock, rather than turning it 
over to auctioneers for almost 
nothing.” 

E. L. Shuey, advertising man- 
ager of The Lowe Brothers Com- 
pany (pairits and varnishes), Day- 
ton, says: 

“We are not conscious of hav- 
ing done anything very special ex- 
cept that we kept at our plans— 
flood or no flood—and our sales- 
men refused to be shut in. With 
one or two exceptions our men 
were able to continue work even 
with the interruptions. 

“Quite a number of our custom- 
ers were in the flooded districts, 
and some of them suffered se- 
verely from water in their stores. 
All of them, we believe, are ‘back 
in the old stand’ determined to 
retrieve their losses by extra ef- 
fort. They know that they will 
have every assistance we can give. 
‘Neighborhood Improvement’—the 
‘High Standard’ slogan for this 
year—will be emphasized more 
than ever in all these towns and 
cities. 

“The Lowe Brothers Company 
itself suffered severely through 
loss of raw materials in its mills, 
and the flooding of the executive 
offices. Its principal difficulty, 
however, was in securing power 
and railroad facilities after the 
flood. Its mill was one of the 
first in the city to resume work 
and the break in service was com- 
paratively small. It may help 
some one to realize the difficul- 
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ties Dayton must overcome, to be 
told that it took over twelve hun- 
dred days’ labor. to clean up the 
Lowe Brothers factory ready for 
work, and still the task is not 
done. 

“The first thing required was 
to assure the Lowe Brothers cus- 
tomers that the company was still 
in business. The letters were 
prepared and ready to mail before 
the post-office was ready to re- 
ceive them, and before the water 
was off all the streets. This let- 
ter assured its customers that the 
company’s plans would be carried 
out and that their orders would 
be met. 

“The next thing was to get to- 
gether again the force of workers 
needed and to continue the spring 
promoting campaign so that users 
as well as dealers would know 
that Lowe Brothers’ Neighbor- 
hood Improvement Campaign 
could not be stopped by flood. 
There was just a little grim hu- 
mor in sending out messages of 
home beautifying from the most 
desolate city in the country, but it 
expressed the determination of 
the city as well as of the company. 

“Tt seemed best to continue the 
‘neighborhood beautifying’ plans, 
to send to dealer-agents the helps 
already planned and to add a few 
special ones. The Little Blue 
Flag, our house-organ, partly fin- 
ished when the flood came, was 
sent out—late but full of the 
spring campaign. This will be 
followed shortly with another 
number emphasizing the best 
methods of developing this special 
demand. As the customers caught 
by the flood are so few compared 
with’ the total number, much of 
the special help has been given 
through ietters or personal visits.” 


TOOK A SWITCH ENGINE 


J. A. Underwood, manager of 
the advertising department, The 
Favorite Stove & Range Com- 
pany, Piqua, Ohio, gives a com- 
prehensive account of his con- 
cern’s activity: 

“March 25 was the most disas- 
trous day throughout the Ohio 
district. For about ten days fol- 


lowing no communication could 
be established with the outside 





world by mail, railroad or tele- 
graph, from Piqua. 

“T took a switch engine to Brad- 
ford, Ohio, on the 26th, walked 
about twelve miles farther to 
Greenville, and there secured a 
motor car, which took me to Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

“From there I wired all our 
salesmen that could be reached, 
as well as all hardware trade pub- 
lications, that our plant was unin- 
jured, and that no difficulty would 
ensue in filling orders. 

“I returned to Piqua, and as 
soon as mail could go out, sent 
notices to all customers that we 
were uninjured and able to ship 
goods promptly. These _precau- 
tions insured against any disturb- 
ance of business outside the flood- 
ed districts. 

“As soon as we could get in 
touch with those of our salesmen 
whose territory was badly affected 
by the water we instructed them 
that we would repair all damaged 
stoves and ranges carried in stock 
by our customers free of charge. 
This information was also mailed 
to all customers in the affected 
districts. I feel that this move 
has had an excellent effect, as, to 
my knowledge, no other stove 
manufacturer is doing it. 

“As soon as possible, I wrote 
personally to these merchants, 
asking them the extent of their 
loss, expressing sympathy, and 
counselling them to advertise spe- 
cial terms on Favorite stoves and 
ranges, to replace the heating and 
cooking outfits swept away by the 
flood. 

“Three specimen advertisements 
were attached to the letter, to 
be used in newspapers or circu- 
lars. These called attention to 
the special terms afd prices to 
flood sufferers on Favorites. 

“A return mailing-card was 
also enclosed, to enable the mer- 
chant to order easily electros or 
matrices of the cuts used in the 
ads. 

“We promised. prompt delivery 
of stoves and ranges sold to refu- 
gees in this way, in case the mer- 
chant’s stock had been damaged, 
and he was unable to meet the 
demand created. 

“This campaign has. been fairly 
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Nebraska's prosperity is attested 
by the number of automobiles its 
people own. 

Nebraska's population is only 1,192,214. Yet 
there are over 25,000 automobiles in the state. 


In other words, approximately one in every forty- 
three Nebraskans owns an automobile. 


In proportion to population, Nebraska has more auto- 


. mobiles than any other state in the Union. 


70% are owned by farmers. As there are 129,678 
farms, one in every seven Nebraska farmers owns an 
automobile. 


For over fifty years, THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
has been the leading farm paper of Nebraska. Today, 
more than a third of all Nebraska farmers are paid-in- 
advance subscribers. 


Of course, THE NEBRASKA FARMER is the 


medium through which to reach the farmers of this state. 


If you are not already convinced of this, it will be to 
our mutual advantage and profit if you ask us to prove it. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


“Nebraska's Real Farm Paper” 
LINCOLN 


5 Chicago: Steger Building D. C. Kreidler, Manager 
dip %/ New York: Fifth Ave. Building S. E. Leith, Manager 
” St. Louis: Globe-Democrat Building C. A. Cour, Manager 


Minneapolis: Globe Building R. R. Ring, Manager 
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A New Electric Sign 
on the “Great White Way” 


the above shows structure which will be built at Broad- 
way and 46th Street, northeast corner, to accommodate 
a spectacular electric display. 


To any advertiser interested in full particulars regarding 
this opportunity to dominate Longacre Square, the heart 
of America’s hotel and theatrical center for only $33 a 
day, we will gladly send full particulars. 








“The 0.J-Gude Co.N.V.) 


220 West 42d Street 






























successful so far in selling gas 
and coal ranges, and I look for it 
to be more so within the next 
month. Many of the cities have 
not as yet succeeded in cleaning 
up the dirt and débris, and most 
of the refugees, especially'in Day- 
ton and Hamilton, Ohio, are yet 
fed and housed by the Red Cross, 
and have given no thought to re- 
building or refurnishing their 
homes. Similar conditions exist 
in Piqua, and scores of other 
towns in Ohio and Indiana. 

“I issued a special bulletin in 
connection with our Free Monthly 
Advertising Service, described in 
my article in the April. 24 num- 
ber of Printers’ INK, advising 
our customers to offer the most 
liberal credit to flood sufferers, 
and to be lenient in regard to ac- 
counts due by those whose homes 
were swept away. 

“Several prepared advertise- 
ments, intended to advertise this 
liberal credit plan, were enclosed 
with the letter. A number of 
merchants in the damaged locali- 
ties are now using these ads and 
cuts. 

“There is a golden opportunity 
throughout the sections which 
suffered for the makers and sell- 
ers of building material, cement, 
Aladdin or other ready-made 
houses, and many other things, 
and, frankly, I am rather sur- 
prised that but few of such con- 
cerns are taking advantage of 
conditions.” 

W. T. Hatmaker, advertising 
manager of the Dayton Pump and 
Manufacturing Company, writes: 

“We not only refused to say 
‘It is no use,’ but the only time we 
stopped work was during the 
three days we were penned up in 
our homes. I might better say 
that every man-jack of us ycon- 
cluded that. during the past ten 
days we have never really worked 
before. 

“After about two weeks of 
shoveling mud, we got the keel 
of the good ship afloat, dug out 
our duplicating machine and sent 
a notice to the trade. Our prod- 


ucts are sold mainly through the 

plumbing and electrical dealers. 
“We only travel four salesmen, 

all of whom have families here, ‘ 
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and of course they came in just 
as quickly as they could. One of 
them was held up for two days in 
a town in an adjoining state wait- 
ing for train service home and 
thought he would put in the time 
by calling on the trade. When- 
ever he went into a place and said 
he was from Dayton, everybody 
stopped work, backed him into a 
corner and made him trace the 
course of the river, location of 
the levees, etc., etc. Nothing like 
getting a hearing. 

“When we started our men out 
last week again, each one was 
equipped with an authentic map 
with ‘the flood districts dotted in 
and will be ready to talk flood 
as long as there are any pros- 
pects of opening up a new ac- 
count. 

A “FLOOD CIRCULAR” 


“The flood circular we got out 
was the only thing we did in that 
line, and we suppose it is some- 
thing that every other manufac- 
turer did just as quickly as he 
could. Our products are not 
stocked by dealers or supply 
houses and the nature of our busi- 
ness is such that we could not 
take any unusual advantage of 
the publicity given this section 
during the flood period.. We were 
out of business almost three 
weeks by reason of having our 
basement full and five feet of 
water on the first floor, where 
our offices are located. We prac- 
tically lost all our office fixtures 
and records, but we are not down- 
hearted, because floods may come 
and floods may go, but pump sales 
will go on forever.” 

The Globe-Wernicke Company, 
Cincinnati, sent the manager of 
its promotion department to Day- 
ton, to make a thorough canvass 
of all the factories, stores and 
offices in the flooded district. Or- 
ders were sent to the factory by 
long-distance telephone, and ship- 
ments made by express. 


HOW ONE PRODUCT WAS DEMON- 
STRATED 


F. L. Valiant, advertising man- 
ager of the Miami Cycle and Mf 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, tells 
of the unusual opportunity the 
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flood afforded for demonstrations 
of his company’s goods: 

“Of course, our shipping was 
interrupted both during and after 
the flood, but we tried to make 
the best of the situation. While 
the flood was at its height, all the 
motorcycles in this city and in 
other cities were pressed into serv- 
ice for public utility and rendered 
yeoman service. While I cannot 
tell you much of the happenings 
in other cities, I can assure you 
that the little two-wheeler proved 
its merit here. I have a side car 
attached to my motorcycle and 
for the few days following the 
flood I uséd it constantly carry- 
ing food and bedding between re- 
lief stations. 

“When telegrams finally began 
to sift in the telegraph office was 
bewildered. All the boys on all 
the bicycles they could procure 
could not begin to deliver the 
messages received, so we showed 
them how one boy on a motor- 
cycle could dominate the entire 
situation—and- he did it, too. Rain 
or mud did not stop that messen- 
ger boy. Then the telephone com- 
pany fitted several of its linemen 
up with motorcycles, and as a re- 
sult local telephones were put in 
working order in about one-third 
the time that ordinarily would 
have been necessary, and Middle- 
town was the first city to have its 
telephone system working again. 

“The chairman of the local re- 
lief committee, who is one of the 
officers of the big American 
Rolling Mill, and who always had 
driven a car, found he could not 
get around quickly enough and 
we interested him in the motor- 
cycle. The result: he is one of 
the most enthusiastic motorcycle 
riders you would ever want to 
meet, and several other sales have 
been the direct result. Thus we 
got one big company with facto- 
ries in several cities interested in 
the motorcycle as a business ve- 


hicle. 

“The Bell Telephone Company, 
of Cincinnati, found that its 
trucks could not do all the work 
required of them in the work of 
restoring its system and a tele- 
phone to our Cincinnati agent 
brought the immediate sale of 


‘into public 


eight machines, 


_with _ brilliant 
prospects for selling a dozen or 


so more. With street-car sery- 
ice in this city paralyzed indef- 
nitely and interurban communi- 
cation out of business. even now 
and a resumption not possible for 
at least six months, we have been 
able to sell three times as many 
bicycles and motorcycles than 
would have been the case other- 
wise, and have been quick to take 
advantage of it. 

“There was no way of getting 
to the flood-stricken cities by 
train, so I utilized my personal 
machine in looking up our nearby 
dealers. I found. most of them 
practically wiped out and all their 
stock ruined, but chock-full of the 
spirit that makes successful busi- 
ness men. With automobile trucks 
we were able to replenish their 
stock, and with such an enormous 
demand for such utilities as bi- 
cycles and motorcycles all of them 
have been able to resume business 
and to sell so many machines that 
it will not take them long to 
make up for the loss sustained on 
account of the flood. Except for 
the loss caused by not being able 
to make distant shipments, the 
flood has been a splendid thing 
for local business. 

“But for the motorcycles we 
would not have been able to keep 
our factory running. All auto- 
mobiles were seized and pressed 
service. We _ were 
without certain parts necessary to 
complete machines and no way to 
get them from nearby cities. Our 
testers and their motorcycles 
were pressed into service and 
brought the parts essential to keep 
us running.” 


—abicidaeicilliiseninicaiagebe 
R. W. HUTCHINSON, JR., LEAVES 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CO. 
Rollin W. Hutchinson, Jr., for two 


years advertising manager of the Inter- 
national Motor ative f of New York, 





has resigned, effective June 1. 

In addition to his advertising capac- 
ity, Mr. Hutchinson is a graduate en- 
gineer. His future plans are not yet 
announced. 


Ge 
MORE NEW USES 


According to the Y. & E. Idea, one 
of the Yawman & Erbe sales force sold 
a bachelor a set of vertical cabinets for 
a “shirt file.” 
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They’re being 
talked about 





Ae eee and printers 
everywhere are talking about 
the new Sample Books of the Strath- 
more Paper Company. ‘That is be- 
cause they are out of the common, 
unique, exquisite. They demon- 
strate the proper harmonizing of 
typography, design and paper. 
Send for them and let them help 
you make your booklets, catalogs 
and business announcements 100% 
efficient. 


Strathmore Quality 


Book, Writing and Cover Papers 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers Group No. 3, Cover Papers and 

for all kinds of business station. Bristols. The finest collection 

; of Cover Papers and Bristols 

ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill- made. For catalog covers, fold- 
heads, statements, checks. ers, mounts, circulars. 

Group No, 4 Announcement 

be Bs.-2. an ile Edge Bonk Stocks. These show sheets and 

apers. Beautiful artistic papers envelopes to match for any 

in smooth and rough surfaces. kind of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. U.S. A. 
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GOVERNMENT RULES 
AGAINST “OPEN DOOR” 
BUYING POLICY 





BUT MANUFACTURERS OF OFFICE 
SPECIALTIES WILL CONTINUE THE 
FIGHT AGAINST ONE FIRM HAV- 
ING MONOPOLY—PLAN OF ACTION 
LIKELY TO BE FOLLOWED 





Special Washington Correspondence 

An unexpected turn of affairs 
has multiplied if not complicated 
the problems of the manufacturers 
of standard, patented office equip- 
ment who, as detailed at some 
length in Printers’ Inx of April 
3, are opposing a new purchasing 
policy recently inaugurated on be- 
half of the Government depart- 
ments at Washington. 

The effect of this new develop- 
ment is to inject the Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury into the situa- 


tion as an absolute arbiter for the, 


time being at least and has caused 
the withdrawal by the Attorney 
General of the United States of 
the official opinion which afforded 
so much comfort to the office 
equipment manufacturers through 
its support and confirmation of 
their contentions in the matter. 
Manufacturers of office utilities 
and specialties who do not wish 
to surrender the patented features 
of their products and who wish to 
supply the Federal offices with the 
standard models of their goods 
rather than to bid on Government 
specifications for unique designs 
evolved by Government officials 
are, however, blocked in their ef- 
forts only insofar as these relate 
to business from the Government 
for the current fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1913. They are confident 
that ultimately their efforts in one 
direction or another will prevail 
and that they will again enjoy as 
much or more trade than was de- 
rived from this source before the 
U: S. General Supply Committee 
conceived the idea of making 
manufacturers conform to its own 
ideas of standardized equipment. 
As was detailed in the previous 
article in Printers’ INK, the At- 
torney General was asked to pass 
on the right of a Government 
institution (the Interstate Com- 





merce Commission) to purchase 
office-filing devices from manu- 
facturers in the open market jn- 
stead of from the Century Cabinet 
Co., to which the Government has 
been tied up by an exclusive con- 
tract entered into by the General 
Supply Committee—the new cen- 
tralized purchasing agency of the 
Government. The Attorney Gen- 
eral issued an opinion. which in 
effect said that office equipment 
was not pronerly included in what 
the law terms “supplies,” and that 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, inferentially, was at lib- 
erty to buy where and when it 
pleased. 

But it now seems that the At- 
torney General was in a sense 
exceeding his rights because the 
question at issue related to an 
existing contract, and the expendi- 
ture of money already apnropri- 
ated by Congress rather than to 
an interpretation of law in the 
ordinary sense of the term. And 
when it comes to any questions 
involving payments for office 
equipment or anything else fur- 
nished to the executive depart- 
ments or independent Government 
establishments, the comptroller is 
a court of last resort. Thus he 
is a czar, from whose mandate 
there is no appeal, when it comes 
to the interpretation of contracts, 


the formulation of purchasing pol- 


icies, etc., for naturally, no manu- 
facturer cares to supply goods to 
the Government if there is dan- 
ger that his bills will not be paid. 

The comptroller, it now comes 
out, has all along regarded the 
immediate status of this contro- 
versy over office equipment as a 
subject for his decision but he 
withheld a statement of his views 
pending the disposition of the 
matter by the Attorney General. 
Attorney-General McReynolds, the 
new head of the Department 
of Justice, when he looked into 
the subject, concurred in the opin- 
ion of the Comptroller that the 
issue in the form in which it has 
been presented. is a matter within 
the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
official. Accordingly the new At- 
torney General withdrew the opin- 
ion given by his predecessor, Mr. 
Wickersham, although it is ru- 
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mored that the leading attorneys 
at the Department of Justice all 
continue to hold the opinion ex- 


pressed in the original pronounce- . 


ment—namely, that office equip- 
ment does not constitute “sup- 
plies” within the meaning of the 
law and consequently would seem 
to have no rightful place on a sup- 
ply schedule, 

But for the time being the 
Comptroller’s word is law and he, 
it is understood, takes the ground 
that he could not approve the pay- 
ment of bills for scheduled office 
furniture supplied by manufactur- 
ers other than the sole concern 
which submitted bids under the 
General Supply Committee’s speci- 
fications. In the concrete instance, 
of course, this attitude on the part 
of the Comptroller applies only to 
filing devices and kindred lines, 
but it affords a foretaste of what 
may be expected in the typewriter, 
adding machine and other lines if 
the new policy of the Government 
is not interrupted. 

The new angle of the situation 
has not caused any tears to be 
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shed, because manufacturers of 
record and filing equipment were 
already pretty well reconciled to 
the loss of this year’s business 
from the Government but it has 
had the effect of urging all the 
manufacturers in office equipment 
lines who have made common 
cause to renewed efforts to pre- 
serve an “open door” for the fu- 
ture. To that end the manufac- 
turers are bringing to bear all pos- 
sible pressure to induce Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, to obtain from the At- 
torney General an opinion on the 
basic question involved and which 
would presumably dictate future 
policy in seeking bids and award- 
ing contracts for office equip- 
ment. 

The situation is the more urgent 
because the time is approaching 
for the consideration of bids and 
the awarding of contracts for 
equipment to be supplied during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1913. Realizing this, and to avoid 
the controversy being made a 
“closed incident” until June 30, 




















sure that I can bring results. 
Send for me. 


in relation to your product. 


Fifth Avenue Bldg. 
NEW YORK 





WHAT WILL 


Poster Advertising Sell? 


It is my business to know what Poster Advertising will sell. - | 
have made many firm friends by advising against Posting—and 
have gained many Satisfied clients by advocating Posting. 


I Offer You 100% Poster Advertising Efficiency in 
6,000 Cities and Towns in the 
United States and Canada 


And Mark This :—I never accept a contract unless | am 


I want no failures on my books. 


Let me analyze POSTER ADVERTISING 


HENRY P. WAL 


Official Solicitor Poster Advertising Association 


Paddock Building 
BOSTON 
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1914—-with the matter continued 
for another year as it is now in 
the hands of the Comptroller— 
Frank C. Roach of the Yawman 
& Erbe Manufacturing Company 
(spokesman for the manufactur- 
ers and chairman of their com- 
mittee) has appealed to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to ‘hold 
up” the opening of bids in the dis- 
puted classes which was scheduled 
to begin April 15. 

If the matter is not adjusted to 
their satisfaction a number of the 
manufacturers probably will not 
bid at all. Or at least they will 
not bid under the Government 
specifications which call for the 
elimination of all patented feat- 
ures or the waiving of patent 
rights so as to permit the dupli- 
cation of exclusive features by 
other bidders who might be 
awarded contracts at some future 
date. 

None of the manufacturers will 
admit that they are seriously con- 
sidering the abandonment of the 
branches which they have main- 
tained at the national capital, pri- 
marily for the purpose of getting 
Government business. On _ the 
contrary, they as much as declare 
that they have only begun to fight 
this new Government purchasing 
policy which, obviously, if un- 
checked might extend to every 
class of equipment purchased by 
the Government. They declare 
that if they cannot obtain redress 
through rulings by the Attorney 
General that will bring about a 
more sane purchasing policy they 
will carry the case to Congress. 

Just what line of action would 
then be followed has not been 
mapped out—the manufacturers 
will not cross that bridge until 
they get to it—but probably an 
effort would be made to have the 
annual appropriation bills so 
worded that the interests of cre- 
ative manufacturers of original 
products would be properly safe- 
guarded and they would be in- 
sured something like the Federal 
patronage they ought to receive 
as a reward for their efforts in 
devising equipment adapted to 
Governmental needs. This last is 
a point which has been but lightly 
touched upon, but manufacturers 
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have given generously of the time 
and brain effort of their designers 
in meeting Uncle Sam’s office 
equipment needs. 
Bane CEMA 
JETTON’S SHORT TERM AS 
PRESIDENT OF MEMPHIS AD 


CLUB 
J. S. Jetton was elected president of 
the ke Tenn., Ad Club last 
week. For the past two years Mr. Jet- 


sales and 
Phoenix 


ton has been 


advertising 
manager of the 


Cotton Oil 


Company. The other officers elected 
were H. K. Avery, first vice-president; 
George W. Lemons, second vice-presi- 


dent, and Will D. Muse, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The day after Mr. Jetton was elected 
president he was made an _ attractive 
offer by the Nunnally Company, of 
Atlanta. He accepted, and will be 
sales and advertising manager of that 
concern. 

- +o 
IMPORTANT DINNER OF 
A. N. A. M. 


A banquet will be given by the As- 
sociation of National Advertising Man- 
agers May 14, p. m., at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. Invitations are be- 
ing extended to national advertisers and 
periodical publishers. 

Patrick F. Murphy, of the Mark 
Cross Company, will be toastmaster and 
the following will take part in discuss- 
ing “a public policy which is of vital 
importance”: Prof. C. C. Arbuthnot, 
department of economics, Western Re- 
serve University; Hon. Robert I. Bulk- 
eley, M. C.; William 1. Ingersoll and 
Henry B. Joy, president of the Packard 
Motor Car Company. 

area et 
FREEMAN TO GO WITH THE 
YORK “TRIBUNE” 





NEW 


William C. Freeman will very short- 
ly be associated with the New York 
Tribune. For the past five years Mr. 
Freeman has been advertising manager 
of the New York Evening Mail and his 
advertising and business talks in that 
paper have attracted wide attention, 

As was announced in last week’s is- 
sue of Printers’ Ink, Harry J. Prud- 
den recently resigned from the Tribune 
to go with the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany. 

No announcement as to Mr. Free- 
man’s successor on the Evening Mail 
has been made. 

————__+o-—_—_——_ 

DUSTIN LEAVES LANDERS, 

FRARY & CLARK 

E. F, Dustin, who has been advertis- 
ing manager of. Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., has resigned and 
- become advertising manager of 

F. Heublein & Brother, of Hartford, 
nd He will have charge of cam- 
paigns for A-1 Sauce and for Club 
Cocktails. Mr. Dustin was _ recently 


elected secretary of the new Charter 
Oak Ad Club, at Hartford. 
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The Publisher 


as he appears in 


TheAdvertising Mirror 





“He makes a reliable statement of 
his circulation and opens his books 
to all.” =—From ‘‘The Advertising Mirror.”’ 











The modern publisher 
has given a most effec- 
tive answer to the old 
time custom which made 
the “circulation liar” a 
hiss and a by-word in 
his generation. Did you 
get that word “modern”? 


Another look in the Advertising 
irror in Printers’ Ink next week. 


** The Advertising Mirror’’ complete, reflecting typo- 
graphically the ideal Agent, Publisher, and Adver- 
tiser, may be had on request from H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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URRENT NEWS in a new form—the vend story for. THE 
merly told in our little magazine—explains how we co-operate # 
with our customers in solving sales problems by the use of ® 
Newspaper, Magazine, Farm Paper, Trade Paper, Street Car, 
Poster, Mail Order; Outdoor Space and Follow-Up Matter. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, Chicago 
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JOHN LEE MAHBIN, President 


WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-President 


H. A. GROTH, Secretary 








CERTAIN-TEED ROOFING 
CAMPAIGN 



































A Perfect Selling Chain, Welding To- 


Advertising, of the General Roofing Mfg. 
Co., first called.on us in December, 1911, 
we agreed with them that no advertising 
should bean added expense to the consumer, 
thus handicapping the sales organization. 

At this conference we outlined a twelve 
month’s campaign, which would reach over 
8,000,000 homes through farm papers, at 
a cost of half a cent a home per year. At 
a later conference we developed a plan for 
stimulating the efforts of jobbers and dealers 
and increasing the sale of their private brands, 
as well as the regular General Roofing mill 
brands. 

At three sales conventions, held at East 
St. Louis, Ill., Marseilles, Ill., 
and York, Pa., we addressed 
the salesmen and showed them 
howtosell more roofing with- 
out increasing the percent- 
age of sales cost. 








The entire selling organiza- 
tion of the General Roofing 
Mfg. Co. became tremend- 
ously enthusiastic over the new 
opportunities the advertising 
campaign offered. ‘The first year 
it produced results beyond all expectations. 

By special permission of the General 

Roofing Mfg. Co., you can have a copy of 
the literature being used in this year’s 
campaign. Simply ask for this on your 
business stationery. 


Fits the Vest 
Pocket 







copy of the 1913-14 

/ » Mahin Advertisi 
my Data Book? Send 
Me) your order with $2.00 


THE ADVERTISING AGENCY . 


Cc OMMISSION- PROBLEM 


And How It Is Solved By The Mahin 
Advertising Company 


The above is the title of an address re- 
cently delivered by our President at the 
largest noonday meeting ever held by the 
Agate Club of Chicago. 

It has been reproduced in a booklet, and 
we will gladly send it to any Messenger 
reader. You can get a clearer idea from 
it how the Mahin Advertising Company 
differs from other advertising organizations 
and whether these points of difference are 


those which would influénve you most in ’ 


making the selection of the one with which 
you prefer to work. 

The reasons which lead up to taking the 
unique position by the Mahin Advertising 
Company of refusing to sell anything to 


anyone from whom we buy for our cus- , 


tomers are given. 

So send us your name now, and we will 
send you the book, and you incur no obli- 
gation whatever except to read it carefully. 


® & ® 
You will never know whether or not we 
can help you unless you put us to the test. 
You can call on us at any time without 
notice and see us at work—92 of us. Why 
not satisfy yourself by doing so? 


Have you ordered your § 
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Mahin Service 
Increases 
Sales Efficiency 
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THE BROAD SCOPE AND 








’ for. 
erate I E DETAIL OF MAHIN 
se of SERVICE 
Car, iy) ‘ 
itter, | Advertising should be planned to bring 
: ci primary, profitable, returns without 
) Hineding the co-operation of any other force 
retary i 9 justify its cost. 
HT When this has been done, this power 
Jour ‘Han be retained and much more selling force 
13-14 developed by co-ordinating the efforts of 
ising nal salesmen with advertising so that 
se new sources of income are developed. 
Chung Every personal salesman every day has 
Do filost sales that could be redeemed by using 


sé 


¢ adyertisiny of his house asa lever. Our 


rience in sales co-operation covers the 


icy 4° wing lines of business: 


[ Agricultural. Flour Portland cement 
i} machinery Face cream Pianos 
|. atomobiles Face powder Poultry breeders 
‘J Auto accessories = Furniture Paints 


b) Auto tires Farm engines Portable houses 





The scope of the service of an adver- 
tising organization, incorrectly called an 
advertising ‘‘agency,’’ is in a way simila: 
to the service rendered to retail buyers by 
such institutions as Wanamaker’s and 
Marshall Field’s. These great selling 
organizations have a department for each 
particular line of merchandise in general 
demand in the community. 

By handling the advertising of manufac- 
turers representing practically every line of 
merchandise the Mahin Advertising Com- 
pany naturally builds up a very intimate 
acquaintance with the jobbers, wholesalers 
and retailers. In buying advertising space 
we deal with 2,000 to 3,000 magazine and 
newspaper publishers and 1,500 to 2,000 
billposters as well as owners of street car 
space and other advertising mediums. 

The Mahin Advertising Company is an 
organization of men who have had experi- 
ence in selling goods to the jobber, whole- 
saler, retailer and consumer; men who 
have been successful in writing advertise- 
ments, in editorial work on newspapers, 
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} sheen Ve saad 0's, ae writing stories for magazines, plays and 
3 Te- I machines Garages (portable) Roofing high grade literary work; in other words, 
the fill Garters Rubber goods an actual working knowledge of how to 
Grape juice Refrigerators 
’ the ewe Schools make a successful human appeal. They 
Hosiery Sewage systems also know the relative value of the different 
and ores ce er anes advertising mediums and what can be 
nger HiBanking Imported goods Shoes accomplished by their use, either singly or 
rom — |ffBicycles Japanese goods Seeds in combinations. 
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, Copies of Nos. 1 and 2 will be mailed you on request, 
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THE 
HARTFORD 
COURANT 


@, The Hartford Courant 
is the most influential news- 
paper in Connecticut. 


(7, It is the only morning 
newspaper in Hartford. 
(It carries all the best 
advertising in its field. 
(It is delivered into. all 
the best homes. 


C7, Its sworn average daily 











circulation for the entire 
year of 1912 was _ 16,533 
copies. 

@. It completely covers 


Hartford’s shopping zone. 


(Its columns are clean of 
any questionable advertis- 
ing. 

(7. It leads all other New 
England newspapers in 
amount of financial adver- 
tising. 


@. You want results. Your 
first choice in Hartford 
should be the Courant. If 
not already using it see that 
it is on your next list. 


The Hartford 


Courant Co. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CHARLES H. EDDY 

Metropolitan Bldg., New York 
CHARLES H. EDDY 

723 Old South Bldg., Boston 
EDDY & VIRTUE 

Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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WHY HE SHIFTED HIS oc. 
CUPATION 


The New York representative 
of a grocery specialty manufac- 
turer, who is known among his 
associates and in the trade as a 
particularly live wire, told the 
other day to one of his acquaint- 
ances the story of how he got 
started in the merchandising field. 

“I was in a branch of the fur- 
niture business out of town about 
four or five years ago and was 
doing a very tidy trade in it, tray- 
eling seventy-five men on_ the 
road, on a commission, and also 
doing a little something by mail. 
I was satisfied with the prospects 
and hadn’t an idea in the world 
of going outside of the business. 

“Now, it happened that I was 
on a party telephone wire with the 
territorial representative of one of 
the big prepared food houses, and 
one day when this man was away 
I happened to be in the office, and 
by arrangement took a telephone 
call from a jobber for him. This 
jobber wanted to place a large or- 
der for the patented food at once, 
and when I told him that his man 
was away and wouldn’t be back 
for two days, he got very much 
excited and wanted to know if 
there wasn’t someone who could 
fill his order for him at once— 
he had to have it. I told him that 
I would try and get in touch with 
the representative, and did so. 

“Afterwards I got to thinking 
the thing over and to considering 
what a fine kind of business it was 
where trade came knocking at the 
door or calling over the wire, in- 
stead of having to be worked up 
by main force and perspiration. 
I couldn’t get the thing out of my 
head, and the next day I had a 
long talk with my friend. By this 
time I was so thoroughly ‘sold’ on 
the proposition that I offered him 
$1,000 for the connection right at 
that time—$1,000 for. his good 
will. He turned it down with so 
much amusement that it made me 
only the keener to get into the 
game. He would not do business 
with me, but finally told me that 
a change was to be made in an- 
other territory. 
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“That was enough for me. i | 
wired on to the home office and 
was on pins and needles until I | 
received a letter two or three days 
afterward, stating that the terri- 
tory was open and they would be | 
glad to consider my credentials. I 
caught the next train for head- 
quarters and soon stood before 
the president. 

“He asked me what my idea 
was. I told him I wanted to get 
into the business on the same 
terms that every other represen- 
tative of theirs had; that if they 
could make a living at it, I could. 
He asked me what I expected. I 
said, ‘The usual commission.’ He 
named a figure and I asked if that 
was what the rest were getting. 
He said it was. I said, ‘All right, 
that suits me.’ 

“Then the president said: ‘I 
am, however, considering someone 
else for the place, also a man of 
some experience in this line.’ 

“‘Have you heard from him?’ 
I asked. 

“ ‘Yes, 
morning.’ 

“Ts he in town?’ 

“‘No, he wrote.’ 

“Well,” said I, ‘it seems to me 
that you won’t have much diffi- 
culty in choosing between a man 
who spends two cents for a stamp 
to write you about your proposi- 
tion and another man who is in- 
terested enough to spend $50 to 
travel 1,000 miles.’ 

“Well, I did not get the terri- 
tory I was after. It seems they 
were determined to have a more 
experienced man there. They of- 
fered me something else, however, 
which I accepted at once, with the 
statement that if they could af- 
ford to put me on that territory, I 
could afford to take it. I went 
down there and did a whirlwind 
business. Now I have both ter- 
ritories.” 


I heard from him this 
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W. B. Greenlaw and Louis D. Fort, 
the latter until recently sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Oliver-Finnie 
Company, wholesale grocers of em- 
phis, Tenn., have formed the Fort- 
Greenlaw Company, an agency doing 
general advertising work, with offices 
in the Goodbar Building, Memphis, 


AGENCY MEMPHIS 


Tenn. 
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Even 


you 


will be surprised 


Accustomed as you are 
to analyzing types of 
readers by examining 
editorial contents— 


Even you will be sur- 
prised at the class of men 


who subscribe for and 
regularly read 





MAGAZINE 


May we show you the list in your 
town or city? It will give a new 


line on the reading habits of the 
men you call “best prospects.” 


Ask for Sample Copy 
268 Fulton Street New York 
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TRYING TO EMASCULATE 
THE WISCONSIN BILL 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., May 1, 1913: 
Pfennig fraudulent advertising 
bill has been recommended by 
committee for passage with clause 
added reading “for the purpose of 
defrauding the public.” This evi- 
dently is inspired by a leading 
newspaper which is opposed to 
original draft. 

A. M. CANDEE. 
BOREL oe a ee eee 
PILGRIMS ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association in Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, April 30, Carroll J. 
Swan was re-elected president of the 
association, which has, through a spe- 
cial legislative act, been incorporated. 

The business of the old association 
was formally turned over to the new 
corporation. 

The feature of the entertainment 
was a “Baltimore Lunch,” at which dif- 
ferent kinds of food were served in style 
peculiar to these familiar lunch rooms. 
The purpose of this novel burlesque 
was to stimulate interest among the 
members in the Baltimore convention. 

A. C. Carter, publisher of the Star- 
Telegram at Fort Worth, Tex., was the 
guest of honor of the evening. 

President Swan awarded a_ special 
parchment to Professor Paul T. Cher- 
ington, of Harvard, and New England 
correspondent of Printers’ Ink, for 
having accomplished more for the cause 
of publicity than any ether man in New 
England the past year. 

President Coleman, of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, made a speech, in 
which he urged attendance at the com- 
ing Baltimore Convention, which he 
said would be by far the best of its 
kind ever held. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Car- 
roll J. Swan; first vice-president, Pat- 
rick F. O’Keefe; second vice-president, 
George W. Hopkins; secretary H. 
Dwight Cushing; treasurer, Warner H. 
Bell; directors for two years, H. F. 
Barber, C. L. Greene, F, L. Erskine, 
Thomas Dreier, d: K. Allen; directors 
for one year, Ben S. Jacobs, Perry 
Walton, J. J. Morgan, Charles B. Mar- 
ble, — Withington, also B. 
Humphrey and G. W. Coleman, past 
presidents. 


—\—_+ o> ____ 
WARREN JOINS “PUBLIC 
LEDGER” 


Waldo P. Warren, for some years 
-advertising manager for Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago, later with George Bat- 
ten Company, New York, Printers’ 
Inx and the Delineator, has become as- 
sociated with Robert Cade Wilson on 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which 
was recently purchased by Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. 





ADVERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE 
SUMS UP THE YEAR’S WORK 
The May 1 meeting of the New 

York Advertising Men’s League was 
devoted to a summing up of the year’s 
work and a discussion of the move- 
ments against fraudulent advertising 
and in favor of price maintenance, . 
with which the league has had much 
to do. Reports were presented from 
the heads of the principal committees, 
and from the treasurer, and the annual 
election of officers was held. 

The speakers were Roy W. Johnson, 
of the editorial staff of Printers’ Ink, 
who summed up the progress of the 
PRINTERS’ INK Statute in the various 
states; Samuel Hopkins Adaths, of 
Collier's, who discussed fraudulent ad- 
vertising from the standpoint of a stu- 
dent outside the advertising ranks; 
Hugh McVey, of Pierce’s farm week- 
lies, Des Moines, Ia., who described 
the campaign for the statute in Iowa 
and Nebraska; and George L. Record, 
who drafted the price maintenance law 
which has been passed by the New Jer- 
sey Legislature. : 

William H. Ingersoll, of Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., was elected president 
of the league for the third time. George 
C. Hubbs. advertising manager of the 
United States Tire Company, was 
elected vice-president, R. S.  Scar- 
burgh, advertising manager of the 
New York Telephone Company, secre- 
tary, and William Rea, of the H, B. 
Claflin Company, treasurer. H. H. 
Cook, with William Green, printers; 
John Clyde Oswa!d, editor American 
Printer, and Harry D. Robbins, adver- 
tising manager of N. W. Halsey & Co., 
were elected to the Board of Directors. 


cchsheciliasisilbeitapanitin 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION GUEST 
OF SEATTLE AD CLUB 


The Seattle Ad Club had as _ its 
guests at the regular semi-monthly 
luncheon, April 15th, the King County 
Medical Association. There were pres- 
ent at this. meeting over fifty of Seattle’s 
representative medical experts. After 
putting them through a catechism dur- 
ing which, the president of the club 
states, they had to admit that no 
ethical physician ever refused to adver- 
tise providing it did not cost him any- 
thing, the meeting was turned over 
to them for the discussion of advertis- 
ing from their standpoint. Each speak- 
er took full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered and hammered the adver- 
tising doctor to a frazzle. They also 
found time to make a few caustic re- 
marks touching publicity mediums per- 
imitting “‘quacks” to use their columns 
and pronounced these publishers equally 
guilty with the fakir in misleading the 
public and becoming a party to the 
fraud and lying publicity. 





G. G. Rooker, formerly Western Can- 
ada representative of The Globe, To- 
ronto, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of The Daily Times-Journal, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario. 
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WILEY FORESEES COM- 
PLETE ROUT OF FAKE 
ADVERTISERS 





SEVERELY ARRAIGNS THOSE WHO, 
ON ONE PRETEXT AND ANOTHER, 
SEEK TO HALT THE MOVEMENT 
BACKED BY VIGILANCE COMMIT- 
TEES OF COUNTRY—WHAT HE 
SAYS ABOUT WORD “KNOWINGLY” 


By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Formerly Chief, U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry, and now with Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. 

It is now nearly five years since 
in addressing the Sphinx Club, 
November, 1908, I said: 

“Now in a school of advertising 
I should like to hold the Chair of 
Professor of Ethics. . 

“Five years ago the great Amer- 
ican Medical Association created 
a council on pharmacy and chem- 
istry. I was made a member of 
that council. Its duties were to 
see that no advertisement ap- 
peared in the columns of the Jour- 
nal that contained any false or 
misleading statements. What did 
we find? Mythical chemical for- 
. mulas that were impossible. Fan- 
ciful and learned names of bodies 
that never existed and never 
could exist. False and misleading 
statements concerning the virtues 
of the preparation. The process 
of excision was costly. The Jour- 
nal has an immense circulation. 
Its ‘advertising space comes high. 
The false advertising brought a 
large income. Could the Journal 
afford to cut it out? The knife 
was vigorously applied. The rev- 
enues were more than cut in two, 
but what has been the final re- 
sult? 

“When honest manufacturers 
saw that - dishonest competition 
was cut out they hastened to get 
a place in a journal where no 
tainted advertisement was allowed. 
To-day the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has a 
far larger income from its adver- 
tisements than ever before. Ev- 
ery one of its thousands of read- 
ers knows that there is not a false 
formula, not a fictitious name, not 
an erroneous statement of prop- 
erties in the whole lot. The ad- 
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vertiser gets more benefit from 
his investment, the reader gets a 
better choice of remedies, and the 
Journal gets more money from its 
advertising space than ever before. 

“This, gentlemen, is an object 
lesson you should never forget. 
It pays to advertise, but never to 
advertise lies. 

“Here is the picture of a man 
suffering intensely. ‘Do-you get 
up with a lame back? Have you 
rheumatism, kidney, liver or blad- 
der trouble?’ Of course you have 
when you read all about it—ev- 
eryone has. When I studied med- 
icine I had all the diseasés alpha- 
betically arranged from asthma 
to zymosis and ‘had ’em bad.’ 
And the ‘danger  signals’—ah! 
that is it! The danger signals. 
‘If these danger signals are un- 
heeded, more serious results fol- 
low. And then are described 
feelings which everybody has ev- 
ery day, especially in the morning, 
after a banquet. And when you 
find you have these signals you 
send and get the first cure for 
five dollars, and then you have 
some more danger signals and 
you get the second cure. 

“I appeal to you, gentlemen, 
who write advertisements, to join 
me in this crusade. Bill Nye rep- 
resented the late Joseph Cooke as 
holding in his hand an oil can 
with a nozzle many millions of 
miles long and stepping from star 
to star, oiling the universe. 

“T don’t want to bother with the 
stars. I just want to see when 

my work is done a greater purity 
in foods and drugs, and more 
honesty in trade. And in this 
great work I bespeak your help- 
ful collaboration.” 

We have come far since that 
date. 

There is now a powerful na- 
tional association of advertising 
men, working vigorously through 
their Vigilance Committee to put 
an end to structural, deep-rooted 
and widespread evils. And what 
a happy name is that—Vigilance 
Committee! Such a committee is 
called into existence in times of 
stress, where law is not, or if it 
exists is held in contempt where 
the criminal and the desperado 
ply their trades at the point of the 
























sword or at the mouth of the 
gun—where vice runs rampant 
and virtue is hidden away. 

It is then that good men band 
themselves together to meet force 
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accomplished. A model bill has 
been drawn and presented to the 
legislatures of many states. Some 
of them have already adopted it, 
others have it under favorable 














with force. 
mittee is the 
force organized 
in the interests 
of decency to 
bring dominant 
vice to bay. 
The adver- 
tisements of 
the dailies, 
weeklies and 
monthlies typi- 
fied that reign 
of the unholy 
on the frontier, 
and to curb and 
destroy this 
turbulent ele- 
ment in adver- 
tising, when 
there was no 
law and almost 
no precedent— 
the Vigilance 
Committee must 
perforce come 
into existence. 
Already many 
of the ringlead- 
ers have been 
strung up and 


others have 
taken to the 
woods and 
swamps. But 


the real object 
of a true Vig- 
ilance Commit- 
tee is not to 
perpetuate even 
ethical lawless- 
ness, but to es- 
tablish and re- 
store law. And 
so this Vigi- 
lance - Commit- 
tee has evolved 


The Vigilance Com- 


consideration. 





THE NATIONAL DRUGGIST. 
Henry R. Stronc, Publisher. 


Gentlemen: I think you will 
find the enclosed article of vital 
concern to you and the interests 
you represent. 

The stopping of fraudulent 
advertising is “a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished.” 
But the Printers’ Inx bill would 
make criminal a statement that 
is merely “untrue, deceptivé or 
misleading.”’ And it does not ré- 
quire guilty intent, or even 
knowledge of the act committed, 
to make the crime complete. 

An innocent mistake, even 
though no one was injured there- 
by, would form the basis of a 
criminal prosecution. 

If this bill be enacted into 
law, advertising would become 
one of the most hazardous of 
callings. 

Before the enclosed article 
was put in print, this bill, or 
one drawn on similar lines, was 
introduced in ten or fifteen 
states, in addition to the nine I 
have mentioned. By now it has 
probably been introduced into 
nearly if not all the forty state 
legislatures that have been in 
session during the present win- 
ter. 

It has passed one house of 
some and both houses of other 
legislatures; it has been vetoed 
by the Governor of Maine, but 
has become a law in Ohio. It 
is now waiting the Governor’s 
signature in Minnesota, Wash- 
ington, Nebraska and perhaps 
some other states. It is likely 
to be placed on the statute books 
of many states in a short time 
unless some organized opposi- 
tion soon anise a 

. R. Strone. 











LETTER TO AGENCY THAT EVOKED DR. 
WILEY’S CRITICISM 


a code which is 


intended to legalize its acts and 
thus gradually bring about a rad- 
ical change in the environment 
that produced it. When this is 
accomplished, and_ truthfulness 
and trustworthiness take the place 
of lying and deception, the activity 
of its members will cease because 
no longer necessary. * 

Already great results have been 


placed himself. 


In one state the 


Governor ve- 
toed the act. 
The Governor 
of Maine is 
doubtless an 
honest and well- 
meaning man— 
but in this veto 
he has unwit- 
tingly put him- 
self forward as 
the protagonist 
of falsehood 
and deception. 
One of his chief 
reasons for 
withholding his 
signature was 
“that such alaw 
would be a det- 
riment to mod- 
ern advertis- 
ing.” In this 
sentence the 
Governor fixes 
the status of 
modern adver- 
tising, viz., to 
deceive, de- 
fraud and in- 
jure. This is a 
severe indict- 


ment. If the 
Governor is 
right, then he 


joins: the ranks 
of those who 
seek to gain 
money by 
fraud; if he is 
wrong, then the 
act would not 
have hurt any 
just advertise- 
ment. It is a 


ticklish position in which he has 


Some day he will 


be sorry he made so grievous a 
mistake. 


“KNOWINGLY” AS A DEVICE OF 
OBSTRUCTORS 


That great and good friend of 
pure foods and drugs, The Na- 
tional Druggist, has thrown itself 
into the breach in the hope of 
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stopping the victory march of the 
Vigilance Committee. The abattis 
which it has thrown in the way is 
“knowingly.” No one should be 
punished according to the stand- 
ard of ethics of that journal un- 
less it can be established beyond 
a reasonable doubt that he has 
lied with malice and intent. But 
we should not forget that when 
the lying advertisement has done 
its perfect work and the victim is 
dead or bankrupt it makes no dif- 
ference to him whether the au- 
thor of his effacement was mali- 
cious or only maudlin. 

The “knowingly” dust was oft- 
en thrown into the eyes of those 
who made the early. food laws, 
and such laws were farcical. The 
wily adulterator and debaucher 
wants no better protection than 
that one word. -When that is in 
the law he knows he is immune. 
There is no “knowingly” in the 
law against passing counterfeit 
money. When you are caught 
with the green goods in your 
hands, the law knows you know. 
No, my dear National Druggist, 
in your heroic fight for fake 
foods and remedies in the future 
you shall not fight under the 
egis, “knowingly.” The money 
you spent in sending that circular 
letter of March 17, 1913, might 
just as well have been saved. Yet 
it contained one pregnant truth, 
viz.: “It (the bill proposed by.the 
Vigilance Committee) is likely to 
be placed on the statute books of 
many states in a short time unless 
some organized opposition. soon 
develops.” Belshazzar is already 
trembling. 

I congratulate the Vigilance 
Committee on the splendid cam- 
paign it is waging. Let us hope 
it will soon put modern advertis- 
ing on a plane where it will no 
longer need Gov. Haines’ veto. 

0 


DEAN WILLIAMS ADDRESSES 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The guest of honor at the luncheon 
of the Representatives’ Club of New 
York, April 29, was Talcott Williams, 
dean of the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University. 

Dean Williams described the work of 
the school from the first to the last 
year. He said that journalism was too 
often looked upon as requiring merely 
an ability to use English correctly and 








easily. That is the wrong view-poin 
he maintained. A man should not wae 
until he has something definite in hig 
head to write about. The man who 
writes upon those abstract subjects that 
are apart from his experience and con- 
victions is only adding to the miseries 
of mankind. 

He then described the arduous work 
the would-be journalists must do in 
the Pulitzer school in order to know 
what they are writing about. The 
whole town, as a matter of fact, is 
used as one gigantic laboratory, in 
which the boys work, as newspaper 
men work. 

Dean Williams was city editor of the 
Philadelphia Press for thirty years—a 
period that would render a far less able 
man than he a “publicity expert.” Out 
of this experience he wanted to record 
his conviction that the American peo- 
ple are fast advancing their standards 
of judging current newspaper, magazine 
or advertising literature. 

“The stream of written publicity is 
rapidly purging itself,” said he. “The 
vitally significant movement to cleanse 
advertising is only one reflex of the 
thorough disposition of Americans to 
require better and more honest per- 
formance of the writer’s function. It 
refreshes and completely restores one’s 
belief in American democracy.” 

Emory R. Buckner, the attorney for 
the Aldermanic Investigating Commit- 
tee, will be the speaker before the Rep- 
resentatives May 12. 


_—t1o— 
NEW YORK BANK PUBLICITY 
PLANS 





Fred. W. Ellsworth, publicity man- 
ager of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, has just visited St. “Louis. 
He, with John Ring, Jr., publicity man- 
ager of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, explained to local bank ad- 
vertisers the new plans of the New 
York Bank Publicity Association. 

—— 8 


HARPER’S BAZAR, INC. 





In the news item in last week’s is- 
sue of Printers’ Inx telling of the pur- 
chase of Harper’s Bazar by the Hearst 
interests, the statement was ‘made that 
it would be published by “Harper 
Brothers, Inc.” This was a typograph- 
ical error. Harper’s Bazar will be pub- 
lished by Harper’s Bazar, Inc. 

a ns 


RAILROAD’S BOOK ON “COUR- 
TESY” 





The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has issued for distribution among its 
employees a book entitled “Courtesy.” 
This book gives some very excellent ad- 
vice as to the manner in which the em- 


ployees of a railroad should deal with 


the public. 
a 
E. T. NAYLOR WITH M’GUCKIN 





E. T. Naylor has resigned his posi- 
tion as art director of the McFarland 
Publicity Service, of Harrisburg, to ac- 
cept a_ similar situation with the 
Eugene McGuckin Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Mr. JOHN A. SLEICHER 
PRESIDENT OF THE 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF 


Mr. CHARLES B. NICHOLS 
AS ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Mr. Patrick F. BUCKLEY 


WESTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
CHICAGO 


Mr. Henry M. BEACH 


NEW ENGLAND ADVERTISING MANAGER 
: BOSTON 


Mr. Percy E. WILLIAMSON 


EASTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
OF JUDGE 


NEW YORK 
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THE DIARY OF A NATION- 
AL ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS INSPECT 
THE NEW MAN-—A FEW LITTLE 
UNPLEASANTRIES IN SYSTEMATIZ- 
ING THE DEPARTMENT 





By Roy B. Simpson, 

Mgr., Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Co., St. Louis. 

THIRD WEEK—THE DIRECTORS 


I went to the office this morning 
feeling fine, and fit to tackle any 
proposition that might come my 
way, but I must say that it has 
been a heluvaday. I now know 
what my predecessor meant when 
he said that he was so burdened 
with routine that he didn’t have 
time to originate anything. If the 
correspondence that has _ been 
dropped on my desk is a fair ex- 
ample of what he had to stand 
for, I am not surprised at his low 
tating as an executive. 

Ziegfield’s Follies are at the 
Grand for a two weeks’ run. I 
figured on being among the first- 
nighters, but here it is 6:30 p. m. 
and I am doing some tall thinking 
over what I am going to say to 
the directors about advertising at 
to-morrow’s meeting. I have a 
hunch that they are going to ask 
me some leading questions. The 
factory superintendent, who is 
strictly a manufacturing man, al- 
teady looks as though he would 
like to ask me what I know about 
the stove business. 

The coming event to-morrow 
reminds me of my beginning with 
the Allen Automobile Company 
seven years ago. I had previous- 
ly been with a gas engine concern, 
and I thought I was well equipped 
to make a killing in the automo- 
bile game right from the start, 
but the old-timers with this con- 
cern made a monkey out of me in 
thirty minutes. They taught me 
a lesson, and never again will I 
commit myself on important prop- 
ositions until I know absolutely 
where I stand. 

So it’s me for a plain talk on 
the fundamentals of advertising, 
and if they ask me a question I 
can’t answer, you'll see Hawkins 


Adv. 
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do a fancy stunt in sidestepping. 

This is enough for to-night, 
Keeping a diary is not nearly so 
pleasant as the company of the 
wife and kiddies after several 
weeks’ separation. It’s me for 
the family until to-morrow at 
eight. 


THE DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


TuespAy NicHT.—This is the 
one day of the week set aside for 
reception day. The same bunch 
that came around last week to 
get acquainted dropped in to-day 
to say “hello!” I suppose they 
think I had forgotten them, but 
there are some whom I will never 
forget, and couldn’t if I tried. I 
did nothing but kill time and talk 
printing until 10 o’clock, the reg- 
ular hour for our directors’ 
meeting. 

We met promptly, with Presi- 
dent Adams in the chair. He 
dispensed with the usual formali- 
ties, and announced that the meet- 
ing would be devoted entirely to 
advertising and sales promotion. 
He gave me a nice little send-off, 
and concluded by saying that “Mr. 
Hawkins will now tell us all about 
advertising.” 

I informed the gentlemen that 
if they expected me to tell them 
all about advertising we would 
have to hold several meetings, and 
even then I wouldn’t be started, 
and that after I finished, the sum 
total of what I told them would 
be only a small part of the whole 
story of advertising. I have been 
at it seventeen years, and while I 
thought I knew it all ten years 
ago, I realize now that I have just 
begun to learn. 

At the outset I surprised them 
with the statement that I have 
already discovered that we have 
been paying $30,000 a year for 
catalogues and other promotion 
literature, and I can buy the same 
quantity, and vastly better quality, 
for $20,000. This I offered as 
one of the several examples of 
economies that would soon be ef- 
fected in my department. This 
brought a good round of hand- 
clans from the whole bunch. 

“Now, gentlemen, you want me 
to tell you about the advertising 
of the Crescent Manufacturing 
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of men - 


ou managers 


What would you have done 


with this one? 


“This idea of resigning is all your own, 
Kirkwood,” he declared. “I still have faith 
in your ultimate success. You have been ex- 
perimenting and have had some sad _ falls. 
But there is still an element in you that gives 
me hope.” 


“No sir, what I have learned during the 
last three months has simply shown me my 
limitations. I know that I am not cut out for 
a salesman. I have puttered away on details 
so long that I can’t see the bigger things ly- 
ing around. And for the life of me I can’t 
see any other side of a dispute between the 
house and a customer than his. When some 
one gives me a little dinky order, | am so 
overcome with gratitude that I forget to push 
for the real business——” 


Continued on Page 497 of the 
May SYSTEM 


Mankind is your raw material. 

You must know how to handle the stuff. 

Articles like this fact-fiction story in the 
May SYSTEM help you to eliminate friction 
between man and man, to develop men, to 
cash in on their undiscovered abilities. 

You don’t read fiction? 

Notice what a man high up in a big concern 
wrote us concerning a recent business story 
in SYSTEM “I don’t read fiction but this 
thing was more like a talk between two of us 
at the club and I got deep into it before I 
knew it.” 

_ You will like the May story just’ as well; 
it is written by the same man, about the same 
concern. 

_Other articles of importance to you are 
listed above. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


_ 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, Chicago 


READ 


Helping Men to Make Good—tnside 
stories telling how successful con- 
cerns get the bizhest efficiency 
from their employees by shifting, 
training aud keeping track of them, 
The Habit of Efficiency—a few 
brief and pointed remarks on indi- 
vidual efficiency by our new Secre- 
tary of Commerce, 


Outside Evidence of Inside Quality 





—8 & y 

on the German manufacturer’s 
keen appreciation of the selling 
power of artistic cartons and 
wrappers. 
What the Customer Wants—mak- 
ing sure of the buyer's first inter- 
est and tinal satiofaction—«triking 
the balance of value between 
quality or service and price. 

When. Fixtures Sell Goods—how to 
concentrate the customer's inter- 
est in the goods—an authoritative 
article on stores and window dis- 
plays. 

Short Cats to Real Estate Sales— 
making it easy forthe prospect to 
discover which of the firm’s offer- 
ings best suits his needs. 


Learning from the Other Man's 
Blanders—how the sale course can 
be charted by applying lessons 
which others pay for. 

What I Would De—clever advertis- 
ing ideas, any one of which may 
prove a winuer in -your particular 
business, 


In addition there are The “ Selling 
Sense” in Buying, The High Cost 
of Government, When to Follow Up 
Orders, Saving the Best of Maga- 
zines, Jim Peach and Printer’s Ink, 
The Other Man's Way, Ideas for the 
Man Who Sells, aud ten other live 
business articles, 


SPECIAL 





The undersigned* desires 
FREE, the néxt three issues of 





| SYSTEM, in order to read the ! 

articles of interest to adver- 
tising menand selling men. 

| Or, better atill, enclosed, find l 
$2.00 in payment for a fuil 

| year’s subscription to | 
SYSTEM. 

| Name | 

| Firm é | 
Title | 

| Address 

| *Who mu«t be actively inter- | 
ested in his concern's adver- 
tisiug to: reach men. | 
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Company. Most of it has been 
good, or. you could not have en- 
joyed continuous growth, year 
after year. You have grown 
steadily up to about eight months 
ago, and I think I can tell you 
why your sales sheet this year 
shows such a great decline in 
business. My predecessor has 
done some good work, but during 
the last year or so he has been 
burdened with detail, most of 
which belonged to other depart- 
ments. This will be corrected. 
The advertising department needs 
systematizing, but I am going to 
suspend judgment and withhold 
recommendations until I become 
more familiar with the general 
policy of the business. 


THE NEW MAN SPEAKS RIGHT OUT 
IN MEETING 


“In my opinion, our loss of 
business is: due to the fact that 
we have neglected the consumer. 
Most of our advertising for the 
last two years: has been directed 
to the dealers. Our former strong 
consumer advertising has been 
dropped, and the bulk of the ad- 
vertising appropriation has been 
expended on circulars and cheap 
advertising novelties for distribu- 
tion by the retail merchant. The 
inevitable has happened. 

“The average merchant is so 
flooded with circulars, folders, 
and cheap jimcrack novelties that 
not one in ten will use what you 
send him. Our familiar consumer 
copy has been forgotten, and Mrs. 
Housewife is saying, ‘I used to 
hear a lot about Crescent. Ranges, 
but I never see them advertised 
any more. I guess they are run- 
ning down.’ 

“The general conditions through- 
out the country are good. With 
but a few exceptions, the whole 
country is prosperous,. and there 
is no reason why people shouldn’t 
be buying better ranges than they 
did a year ago, or any year with- 
in the last five. Your smaller 
competitors appreciate the work 
you have done to raise the stand- 
ard of stove and range. values, 
and they have grasped the oppor- 
tunity offered by your neglect of 
the consumer. They are adver- 
tising aggressively, and as a result 



























are getting the business that: right- 
fully belongs to you. 

“When we discontinued our 
consumer advertising the business 
forged ahead for a time on the 
momentum gained by the several 
years of continuous advertising. 
You thought yourselves impreg- 
nable. You figured that you were 
the biggest in the business and 
that every housewife knew Cres- 
cent Rangés, and would buy the 
Crescent in preference to any 
other, no matter whether you did 
any advertising or not. If I am 
wrong, I want you to correct me. 
If I am right, you must admit 
that the change of policy regard- 
ing consumer advertising was a 
mistake in judgment. 

“You must bear in mind, gen- 
tlemen, that it takes advertising 
to get business and more adver- 
tising to hold it. The larger you 
become, the harder you must fight 
to hold your lead. Overconfi- 
dence is one of the greatest ene- 
mies of both individuals and cor- 
porations. Shortly before Napo- 
leon went down before Welling- 
ton he thought he was invincible. 


A WARNING FOR THE DIRECTORS 


“I propose to organize my de- 
partment along business lines. 
Our advertising funds will be in- 
vested with as much care as a 
trust company: handles the funds 
of an estate. I want to give you 
gentlemen warning right now, 
that programmes, special editions, 
and other one-time publications 
are tabooed. If any of you have 
special friends representing such 
enterprises, and they should come 
to you after I have turned them 
down, kindly tell them that I am 
responsible for expenditures in 
the advertising department, and 
send them back to me. 

“You have employed me to sift 
the good from the bad advertising 
features. I am expected to know 
the impractical schemes as well as 
those that make good. Mr. Ad- 
ams has agreed that I should have 
full sway in my department for 
three months. I am_ confident 
that I can show you an efficient 
advertising department before the 
expiration of that time.” 

I talked along this line for a 
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An 
Advertising 
Referendum 


A Western banker who is con- 
templating advertising in The 
World’s Work wrote to several 
of our advertisers, asking how 
the magazine had served them. 


Their replies: 


1. “You could not find a better 
medium than The World’s Work. 
We have made some valuable con- 
nections due directly to this maga- 
zine.” 


2. “We receive satisfactory re- 
sults from The World’s Work right 
along, and shall certainly continue 
to use it.” 


8. “If you intend to do some 
advertising, I do not think you 
could do better than to use The 
World’s Work.” 


The World’s Work Readers’ 
Service Department directs the 
investment of $7,000,000 a year. 


Less than 1 per cent of the let- 
ters this Department receives to- 
day ask for information about 
mining stocks and “get rich 
quick” schemes. Four years ago, 
35 per cent of our letters asked 
for such information. 


This is the result of the educa- 
tional work which The World’s 
Work has carried on for over ten 
years, and the confidence of our 
readers in the magazine has in- 
creased in proportion. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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half hour longer, and then an- 
swered questions for an _ hour. 
Some of them seemed foolish, but 
they were asked purposely to see 
whether I am overzealous, egotis- 
tical, or careful in forming my 
opinions. 

Mr. Lane, the general superin- 
tendent, asked me why I thought 
I could sell stoves, and an- 
swered him that a good salesman 
could sell anything. 

Mr. Keefe, the secretary, want- 
ed to know whether the boll wee- 
vil in Texas would affect our busi- 
ness in that state during the pres- 
ent season. 

Mr. Reddy, the sales manager, 
is a jolly-looking old scout, six 
feet tall, thin as a rail, frosty- 
headed, and instead of being a 
dyspeptic he is a good liver, and 
enjoys every minute of every day. 
Mr. Reddy said he had been con- 
templating a plan to send several 
lady demonstrators to some of the 
large city department stores, and 
would I please say whether such 
a proposition looked good to me. 

Mr. Allison, the first  vice- 
president, who buys all the pig- 
iron, asked me whether I would 
prefer a malleable iron coal range 
or a sheet steel gas range. In re- 
ply to this and similar questions 
I replied that any answer I might 
make would be snap judgment, 
and I would rather wait and be 
right about it. They all agreed 
with me. 

The rest of the day was de- 
voted to interviewing the pesky 
printer fellows who called to see 
me last week, On the whole, this 
has been a most satisfactory day. 


LYDIA GETS BUSY 


WEpnNEsDAY.—I thought I would 
pass up my diary to-day with just 
a word of general satisfaction, 
but I must chronicle the escapade 
of Lydia Lilac, the second ste- 
nographer. Herbert Creel, the 
young live wire I engaged as my 
personal stenographer, failed to 
show up, and notified me that he 
wouldn’t be here until to-morrow, 
so I had to call Lydia in to take 
my letters, 

Lydia. came into my office and 
took a seat at my side while I ar- 
ranged my mail. She slipped one 
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foot over until it touched one of 
mine. I didn’t pay any attention 
to it until the toe of her foot was 
on top of mine. I turned and 
looked her straight in the face, 
and her eyes were real goo-gooish, 
I reminded her that she was 
spoiling a ten-cent shine, and was 
in danger of ruining a new pair 
of six-dollar oxfords, and that 
she would have to pay for them if 
she didn’t stop her foolishness, 
She turned as red as the lob- 
ster which she evidently took me 
to be, and gurgled something 
about liking my style. She sized 
me up for a gay bounder from 
the Great White Way, and im- 
agined that I must be lonesome. 
Lydia got her pay and departed 
ten minutes later. I then ’phoned 
the typewriter exchange for the 
homeliest stenog. they had on 
their list, and she came within an 
hour. Lydia’s successor is forty 
and freckled, but she certainly is 
frisky with that keyboard. 
TuHurspAy.—When I came to 
my office this morning I found 
Hubert Creel, my new stenogra- 
pher, awaiting me. He has an 
eager look about his eyes that I 
like. You can nearly always size 
up these ambitious young fellows 
correctly. They have a quick, 
restless way about them and they 
look you square in the eye when 
you are talking to them. This 
fellow Creel has energy oozing 
out of every pore, and if he 
doesn’t make good I am a darned 
poor judge of human nature. 


A SYSTEM THAT DISAPPEARED 


But this has certainly been a 
Jonah Thursday. I spent the 
whole day overhauling the ac- 
counting system of the depart- 
ment. I thought we had a sys- 
tem, but if there ever was such a 
thing in this department it died 
long ago of the hookworm, or 
some other kindred ailment. I 
bet a million no accountant on 
earth could audit our advertising 
records. We have been selling 
advertising novelties at the rate 
of $65,000 a year, and these have 
been charged to advertising and 
credited to merchandise _ sales. 
This junk belongs to me. and I am 
going to have it. If I get the 
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25x 38-50 
25 x 38—30 


If you can use 40% less weight 
and still retain all the opacity 
and printing qualities of the 
heavier paper are you interested ? 
Our opacity papers are the 
wonder of American Paper 
Making—specimens will prove 
it. Write our Service Depart- 
ment for printed *samples of any 
kind of work on these papers and 
they will send them. We want 
your specifications and want 
to help you with free dummies 
on any kind of printing paper. 








Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building - 14th Floor - Chicago 
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bookkeeping end of my depart- 
ment straightened out in a month 
I am going to take a day off and 
celebrate the event. 

FripAY THE THIRTEENTH.—Not 
a thing happened to disturb a 
tranquil mind. The correspond- 
ence is all cleaned up, and an in- 
ventory of our supplies completed. 
It amounts to $30,000 worth of 
advertising jimcracks for dealers, 
and nothing for consumer adver- 
tising. 

SaturpAy Noon.—The whistle 
has blown and everybody is hur- 
rying to get away to the parks and 
fields. I will make a few notes of 
what I want to say to the sales 
manager when we get together 
for the first time next Monday. 
Work’s all done. Now for a bite 
to eat, and I’ll spend the after- 
noon hanging pictures in my new 
home. 

(To be continued) 
40> 


TRIAL UNDER NEW YORK AD- 
VERTISING STATUTE 








One of the cases brought by the Vig- 
ilance Committee of the Advertising 
Men’s League under the New York ad- 
vertising statute was tried in thé Court 
of Special Sessions, New York, April 
28. he basis of the action was an ad- 
vertisement of the Fourteenth Street 
Store, which offered “‘Arctic Seal” coats 
worth $90 for $47.50. 

The prosecution established the fact 
that the coats in question were made 
of rabbit skins, dyed, and an expert fur- 
rier estimated the value of one of the 
garments exhibited at from $35 to $40, 
wholesale. The defense produced wit- 
nesses to testify that the term “Arctic 
Seal” was one among many fictitious 
names used in the fur trade to desig- 
nate garments made of rabbit and other 
short-furred skins. The decision was 
postponed pending the filing of memo- 
randums. 
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SALESMAN HAD HIS NUMBER 


A Philadelphia lawyer and connois- 
seur was describing some of his ex- 
periences in search of curios. “I once 
entered a shop,” he said, smiling, “and 
the salesman pointed out to me a dilap- 
idated chair. ‘That there chair, sir,’ he 
said, impressively, ‘belonged to Louis 
Crosseye, King of France.’ ‘Louis 
Crosseye?” said I. ‘Why, there’s no 
such person.’ ‘Oh, yes, there is, sir,’ 
said the salesman, and he showed me 
a ticket marked ‘Louis XI.’ "—Liver- 
pool Post. 


ter 


Joseph M. Gilbert, who resigned re- 
cently as general manager of the United 
States Tire Company, New York, has 
been elected president of the Lozier 
Motor Company, Detroit. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CLUB FIGHT- 
ING FAKE PARIS. LABEL 


Says the Minneapolis Journal: 

Modistes and milliners in the 
Twin Cities, as well as in all the 
big cities and the country towns 
all over the United States, have 
been practising a deceit upon their 
customers, about which undoubt- 
edly ‘they have laughed in their 
sleeves. 

The fraud has been the placing 
of forged Parisian labels in hats 
and gowns that were American 
made. Each label, so placed, has 
added from $15 to $75 or more 
to the price of a hat or gown, 
which in each instance has been 
sold as a Paris creation. 

The practice: has been found by 
the Vigilance Committee of the 
Minneapolis Advertising Forum 
to be generally prevalent in the 
Twin Cities. The Twin City Mil- 
linery Jobbers’ Association has 
promised that the deceit will no 
longer be practised. However, 
this promise does not console the 
women who have paid high prices 
in the past for imported millinery 
and got American-made hats 
bearing dishonest Paris labels. 

Men, too, have been victimized. 
Men who received a_ nervous 
shock when, a $100 millinery bill 
came in, but manfully paid the 
bill, were frequently paying about 
$75 for the Paris label. And a 
very large percentage of these 
expensive hats did not come from 
Paris. 

A member of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Forum says a sin- 
gle label costs the retail milliner 
14% cents and that it adds from 
$15 to $25 to the ultimate price of 
the hat. He explained that the 
wholesaler furnishes the labels in 
bolts or in lots of 100, and an 
assortment can readily be ob- 
tained. If the retailer wants thir- 
ty of A. Felix Brevete labels, 
twenty Charlotte, forty Drecoll 
and the remainder Mme. Lewis’ 
labels, he has just to indicate his 
wants. 

It seems like a rich joke on 
trusting femininity, but on the 
other hand it is an astounding 
game of fraud on the part of 
American merchants. It is esti- 




















mated that one in 100 “Paris” 
hats sold here are genuine. The 
labels collected from wholesale 
millinery houses in the Twin 
Cities bear these names: Mme. 
Georgette, Rue de la Paix, Paris; 
Tore, modes, 76 Boulev des Ca- 
pucines; Mme. Lewis, Rue St. 
Honore; Mme. Georgette, Ruc 
Scribe, and Mme. Virot, Rue de 
la Paix. 

One of the largest millinery 
jobbers in the Twin Cities, in a 
letter to the Vigilance Committee 
‘of the Minneapolis Advertising 
Forum, says: “I am in hearty 
co-operation with you, and feel 
there is great need for reform in 
this country. I am ashamed to 
state that nearly every dealer in 
our line is at present breaking the 
law, particularly as regards the 
matter of labels. The names of 
. Paris makers are sewed in hats 
in almost every millinery estab- 
lishment in the Twin Cities, and 
there are also a great many peo- 
ple who exaggerate the value of 
their goods.” 

The Forum took the problem 
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up with the Twin City Millinery 
Jobbers’ Association’ and a unani- 
mous vote for discontinuing the 
practice was taken, but the Forum 
proposes to go further and’ see to 
it that retailers carry out the new 
programme of eliminating spuri- 
ously labeled goods from the 
trade. It is pointed out by the 
Forum that the recent law passed 
by the legislature prohibiting 
fraudulent advertising prohibits 
misrepresentation of goods by a 
label, and under this law it is 
proposed to prosecute dishonest 
dealers, 
—~+o+—____. 


WILL ADVERTISE BALTIMORE 
CONVENTION 


A. M. Briggs, chairman of the Bal- 
timore Outdoor. Display Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, has made arrangements to give 
the Baltimore Convention a large 
amount of poster advertising. Two 
hundred 24-sheet posters will be put 
up in Baltimore during the convention 
on paneled boards. These will be il- 
luminated.. For several weeks before 
the convention, posters will be displayed 
throughout the country in large and 
medium-sized cities. 
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What the Insert in the Package Can 
Do for the Advertiser 















By Charles W. Hurd. 


II 


It being then fairly well estab- 
lished that package inserts are 
valuable, the question comes: 
W hat advertisers can use them? 

The answer is: practically all 
whose goods go in the original 
package to the consumer, and 
some even of those whose goods 
are repacked by the jobber or 
dealer—all absolutely, if the 
jobber and dealer could be im- 
plicitly relied upon to include the 
inserts when they repack. 


INSERT FOR EVERY PACKAGE 


There is a place for an insert 
in practically every package. They 
can be put inside the 
package, or inside the 
wrapper, and they can 
be attached to the can 
or package on the 
outside. There may 
seem to be obvious 
exceptions to this. 
One advertiser, for 
example, a paint man- 
ufacturer with na- 
tional distribution, 
writes as follows: 


Our proposition is not 
very well adapted to pack- 
age inserts, as you can 
readily appreciate all our material is in 
liquid form and is put up in tin cans. 
It, of coutse, is not practical to place 
an insert of any kind in these packages 
and there is no means of fastening one 
on the outside. 

While we-furnish our dealers with 
dodgers and blotters for them to give 
out to purchasers of our material, it is 
entirely up to them to do so, and from 
our observations, while a few of them 
do it, in the great majority of cases it 
is not done. 

We would indeed be pleased to have 
some method whereby we could place 
advertising directly in the hands of our 
consumers through our packages, but 
up to the present time we have not been 
able to do so. 


Another adveftiser in the same 
field, however, the Glidden Var- 
nish Company, maker of Jap-a- 
lac, has solved that very prob- 











lem. Frank P. Foster, Jr., adver- 
tising manager, says: 

We are enclosing specimen of the 
bocklet which we insert in our friction 
top carfs, held in place by a new and 
very clever device which acts as a can 
opener and at the same time holds the 
small circular of advertising matter in 
place. 

These Jap-a-lac inserts are 
among the most elaborate of in- 
serts, an illustrated circular 52- 
page booklet with gilded covers 
on which are pasted samples of 
stiffer paper treated with Jap-a- 
lac. 

_ Procter & Gamble have used -a 
similar idea with their Crisco 
can. There is a depression in the 
top of the can and their circular 
booklet fits into it, 


A NEW CALOX PACKAGE 


For the convenience of those who desire a 
larger sized package, CALOX is now also 
supplied in a large handsome oval all-nickel 
container. This box contains nearly three times 
the quantity contained in our sinall package 


and can. be obtained at all first-class stores 


Price, 60c. per package 


McKesson 2 Robbins, New York 


HOW ONE ADVERTISER IS USING THE PACKAGE INSERT AS 


A NEWS MEDIUM 


The Jap-a-lac and Crisco cans 
had to be of special makes. Per- 
haps they even cost a little more. 
But the manufacturers think it is 
worth while. 

The commodity does not even 
have to be in a package. Several 
piano houses put booklets in their 
pianos when they go out, attach- 
ing them to one of the little knobs 
over the keyboard. 


EVERY ADVERTISER CAN DO IT. 

This indicates that any adver- 
tiser who is really convinced of 
the value of inserts in the package 
finds a way to put them there, 
whatever the obstacles in the way. 

We now come to the more im- 
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OPEN 


THE DOORS ARE OPEN 


This greatest of office struc- 
tures was dedicated to the serv- 
ice of business Thursday, April 
24th, when close to 1,000 of the 
leading men in publishing, com- 
mercial, financial, artistic, lit- 
erary and religious life as- 
sembled on the 27th floor at a 
dinner given by Mr. Wool- 
worth in honor of Cass Gilbert, 
the architect of 


THE NEW 


WOOLWORTH 


BUILDING 


Many desirable spaces are still 
available in both the tower 
and the building proper for 
office purposes. 
We have already met the needs of 
hundreds of clients whose demands 
varied from a single office to sev- 
eral floors. 
Choice locations are not by any 
means exhausted, but we urge you 
to make a selection as soon as pos- 
sible, whether you contemplate re- 
moving from your present quarters 
at once or later in the year. 
“Apply 

EDWARD J: HOGAN, Agent 

Woolworth Building, New York 
Telephone 5524 Barclay 
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portant phases of the question. 
Granted the package insert has a 
function to perform, and that all 
advertisers can use it in practi- 
cally all kinds of packages, wheth- 
er of liquids or not, what kind of 
inserts may be used, and what is 
the order of their importance? 
Generally speaking, inserts may 
be divided as all other advertising 
and advertising matter is divided. 
One class of inserts, for instance, 
aims primarily to move to action, 
that is, to buy. Another class aims 
to impress, gain prestige and se- 
cure good will. The aim of still 
another class is to give informa- 


tion. A fourth is intended to se- 
cure new customers. A fifth, to 
secure a mailing list. And there 


are still others. 

The different classes, of course, 
more or less overlap each other; 
none is quite distinct from an- 
other. There is some prestige- 
making quality in the premium 
coupon or souvenir, and almost 
every kind of insert contains some 
degree of information. 

As with other kinds of advertis- 
ing, the insert that moves to ac- 
tion gets the quickest returns. It 
may possibly not be so produc- 
tive in the long run as the insert 
that advertises for prestige—that 
depends on circumstances—but it 
starts things. 

We shall have to give the place 
of honor in this class of inserts 
to the premium coupons. They 
were among the first of inserts, in 
point of history, and are among 
the most effective. . When the 
product, the price and the pre- 
miums are right, the combination 
is a strong one. We need not en- 
large upon this, as premiums have 
established their value and have 
a literature of their own. The 
number of advertisers using them 
is legion—we need not particu- 
larize. 


COUPONS ON THE LABEL 


Many of the premium-giving 
advertisers put their coupons on 
the wrapper or label. Often the 
label is the coupon, Or the trade- 
mark'is. There is something to 
be said for and against this prac- 
tice. On the outside, the coupon 
is more readily seen, perhaps, and 





remembered. It advertises itself 
in the store and in the house. 
There is more publicity in it. 
With the package insert, on the 
other hand, there is more oppor- 
tunity to impress. 

The coupon on the label outside 
and other literature inside i is prob- 
ably the way to do it, since this 
practice neglects neither oppor- 
tunity and makes one use supple. 
ment the other. 

Akin to the premium coupon or 
certificate is the premium list, 
Some firms use this. Babbitt’s 
does it in England, as previously 
mentioned. Their list is an ab- 
breviated one. It is printed ona 
card-slip five inches by two 
inches and contains some other 
advertising matter. It is put in 
the “1776” Soap Powder and ad- 
vertises also the cleanser. 

Then come the souvenirs of all 
sorts, the pictures of actors, ac- 
tresses, ball players, pugilists, 
birds, that go out in the boxes of 
cigarettes. And the stamped silk 
and leather college colors, flags, 
etc. They come as near to being 
premiums as can be. The tobac- 
co people cling to the use of 
them and the tobacco people have 
never fallen asleep over merchan- 
dising methods. The bridge and 
golf score card furnished by the 
Johnson Biscuit Company of 
Sioux City is an example of an- 
other kind. 

Not so wide use has been made 
of the souvenir idea as seems pos- 
sible. There has been an impres- 
sion that they lack dignity and 
are not suitable to all proposi- 
tions, but this seems to be merely 
the ‘prejudice of conservatism. 
The matter will bear further 
study. 


THE ORDER BLANK AS _ INSERT 


Another incitement to action is 
the order blank. This, of course, 
is chiefly useful in the case of a 
product that is more or less ex- 
pensive and that cannot be ob- 
tained near at hand. 

The inquiry card to draw out 
requests for samples or booklets 
is another device to secure action, 
in this case intermediate instead 
of immediate. 

One of the most unique schemes 
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Over one billion dollars’ worth of 
farmers’ produce was raised and sold 
on the Pacific Coast in the past year. 


This money is now being spent for 
food, clothing and the luxuries of life. 
Are you getting your share? 


If you are trying to reach these people 
from a New York or Chicago perspec- 
tive, you are making. a costly mistake. 
You will NOT get your share. We can 
prove it. 


An Eastern advertiser has been spend- 
ing $3,000 a year on the Pacific Coast. 
The San Francisco manager spent $600 
through our office and it brought him 
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From the Pacific Coast, Mr. Manufacturer 


more business in four months. than he 
received from all the other advertising 
placed by his head office in the East. 


Another large advertiser was advised 


by his New York Agency—through 
ignorance—to use the poorest farm 


journal on the coast in preference to 
the one with the greatest pulling power. 


These are but two of mong similar in- 
stances of costly mistakes through aos 
ignorance of conditions in this field. 


We are as familiar with this field as 
you are with your factory—we can 
make every dollar count—Have us 
prove it. 





You will soon be planning your next year’s campaign. Give us your Pacific 
Coast Newspaper and Farm Journal appropriation and see how your business 
will increase west of the Rocky Mountains. 


Your Western manager knows the Pacific Coast field—back him up with advertis- 
ing, written and placed by a Pacific Coast Agency. 


“ON THE PACIFIC COAST IT’S COOPER” 


Ours is the largest and most complete agency in the West. 


Correspondence in- 


vited on any subject relating to trade conditions—advertising and selling cam- 


paigns, etc. 


COOPER ADVERTISING CO. 


Top Floor 


Banker’s Investment Building 
SIERRA POE AREER E RE SEN RRDED STL SEATS ASL LITO SERB EAA ENGL A E NN S 


San Francisco 
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is that used by the Paine Chemical * 


& Manufacturing Company, of 
Lewiston, Me. This house sends 
out its Paine’s Satin Finish for 
furniture, etc., in a little tin box, 
enclosed. in a larger paper box. 
The article is sold by hardware 
stores, sporting goods houses, fur- 
niture dealers, etc. The dealers 
are reached by sampling and the 
interesting thing about the insert 
is that it is addressed to so many 
different kinds of dealers and 
consumers, all classified, and at 
the same time made to do duty as 
an introduction of the sample. 
Here is the way it approaches the 
dealer : 


“Gentlemen: We wish to call your 


INK 


president of the Paine Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, says 
of the plan: 

We think we are the first to adopt 
this unique plan. It is the writer's 
original idea and we can honestly say 
that no form of advertising, newspapers 
billposters, etc., has given us the same 
results. I think we are safe in saying 
that at least 40 per cent of our mail 
orders and inquiries are from this 
source. We only wish more dealers 
would advertise and we would be able 
to build faster. 


PRESTIGE THEIR AIM 


In the second class of inserts, 
those which have prestige for 
their object and hence aim chiefly 
to impress and influence, there are 
fewer kinds. These are slips, 
folders or booklets 
presenting the house 


IIAIIG 


PERO 
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Maintained 
Candle-Power 


T IS possible to make a gas 

mantle that glows as bright 
as any for a single night— 
and then fades into the dim- 
ness of a tallow candle 

Such a mantle is made by 
skimping the lighting fluid 
that gives the quality of in- 
candescence ; by squeezing it 
out of the fabric until only a 
trace is left 

Such a mantle is as bright 
as any at first—and it costs 
only half as much to make. 


mantles are 
not made that way 


In the manufacture of 
Mélsbagh, the fabric isallow- 
ed to soak up every drop of 
the lighting fluid that it will 
hold. The result is a mantle 
that will maintain its candle- 
power throughout its life. 

The proof that AieleAaat 
mantles really give a lasting 
candle-power is this —we sold 
31 million Dhaladagh mantles 
last year  Andthe reason we 
sold 31 milhon last year is 
because the 27 millon we 

sold the year before 
made good. 





and its products in a 
favorable light. Some- 
times it is in a few 
lines, sometimes it is 
chiefly through a pic- 
ture, and at other 
times it is in a very 
elaborate way. 

The pictures of the 
Hershey factory, for 
instance, which the 
chocolate manufactur- 
er puts in his pack- 
age of chocolate; pic- 
tures of cows that 
provide the milk for 
the milk chocolate, of 
the schools in Her- 
shey, where the chil- 
dren of his employees 
go, -and similar pic- 
tures, all build up a 
complex, interesting 
and very human con- 
ception of the Her- 
shey enterprise and 


BACK AND FRONT COVER AND TWO INSIDE PAGES OF 


STRIKING BOOKLET INSERT 


attention to #ie fact that we have this 
moment read your enclosed ad. We 
wish to ask you to take the same time 
in reading ours, as we feel sure you 
will be as much interested as our- 
selves,” etc. 

When this box is used in sam- 
pling by the dealer this part of 
the literature is checked up and 
the dealer’s ad, which had been 
cut out of his local paper, is 
wrapped up with it and enclosed 
in the package. A. C. Fowler, 


provide prestige. — 
The guarantee is a 
very strong use of 


the insert for the purpose of . 


impressing. This is the only 


‘kind of insert many houses use, 


Huyler’s, the candy manufactur- 
ers, for example. Some of them 
are elaborate, as that of the In- 
ternational Silver Company, which 
is a small but handsomely en- 
graved and lithographed certifi- 
cate. The Johnson Biscuit Com- 
pany of Sioux City makes a book- 
mark out of its guarantee. 
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The One New and 
Biggest Idea in 
Modern. Advertising . 


exceptional proposition to make. 


T= Twenty National Advertisers, I have an 


The idea is unique—its execution stupendous. 


It offers Profitable Advertising and Merchandizing on a 
basis never before attempted— National Publicity on a 
scale heretofore undreamed of. 


The Plan is not mere theory—it is a sound, practical 
method of broadening distribution, creating new cus~ 
tomers and bigger sales—and it strikes a telling blow at 
the evil of substitution. 


There is absolutely no point in discussing this subject 
with any Advertiser not in a position to spend $30,000 
on the campaign. 


But to such Advertisers I am able—now—to offer 
greater returns per dollar spent, than has ever before 


been conside red possible. 


If you are interested in knowing how to get $25,000 
worth of Advertising for $1,000—and this New Idea 
can be applied to your product—I will be glad to give 
you full information in strict confidence. The mag- 
nitude of this Campaign necessitates early accept- 
ance on the part of the few big National Advertisers 
who will profit by it. 


Howard P. Rockey 


Suite 942-948 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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COVERS THE HOTEL FIELD 


HE purchases of the hotels of the United States and 
Canada run into billions of dollars annually. Al- 
most everything conceivable ‘is used either in construc. 
tion, equipment, or maintenance of the modern hotel. 
There have been completed 93 large, new hotels dur- 
ing the past four months. We have seen to it that from 
beginning of operations the men building and equipping 
these hotels have been reading our publication each week. 
The Hotel World has been issued every Saturday 
for 38 years, has the prestige, and is 


The Recognized Exponent of 
American Hotels and Hotel Men. 


To say that many of our advertisers have been with 
us thirty years or more and the new ones usually stay 
after the first year’s contract is up, is proof that the hotel 
fiield is worth spending money on to cultivate and that 
The Hotel World gets the results. 


THE HOTEL WORLD 
General Offices, Monon Bldg., Chicago. 
O. M. Gleeson, Advertising Manager 















































The Johnson Biscuit Company, 
,makes an interesting .use of ficti- 
tious: letters from one girl to an- 
other describing a journey 
through Johnson’s “Daylight Fac- 
tory.” The folder is illustrated by 
a half length picture in colors of 
a woman. 

Other concerns inclose offers 
of pictures or booklets. The Flor- 
ence Manufacturing Company, 
Pro-phy-lac-tic toothbrushes, does 
this and shows a small reproduc- 
tion of the pictures “Miss Flor- 
etice,” in colors. 

The Oakland Chemical Com- 
pany offers a set of emergency 
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or the care of the goods, or of 
some other goods in the line. In- 
formation about the house and its 
line comes properly under the 
head of advertising for prestige. 
Information to enlarge the use of 
the product or of the line belongs 
in another class. 

This information may be given 
in a description of uses—and this 
is very elaborate in the case of 
Jap-a-lac, for instance, and Three- 
In-One-Oil—or in recipes, another 
form of use. 

The extent to which this is be- 
ing done and may be done is 
shown by one interesting instance, 


Information Regarding Dioxogen 


(See other side for p 


offered to Di 


users who will fill out this coupon.) 





1.—Where did yon first learn about Dioxogen? (In answering this question please state 
how Dioxogen was first called to your attention—whether by an ‘advertisement, den- 
tist, physician, nurse, druggist, friend, etc. If an advertisement, please state, if you 


can, where you saw it.) 








2.—Please indicate by check mark (/) for what purposes you.use Dioxogen. 








Mouth and Teeth... Sprains and Bruises... =. Manicuring... ‘ 
ND cc Boils, Sores, etc... Complexion= an 
Cuts and Wounds... . Skin Affections....... «= After Shaving... 
Burns and Scalds.. . Nasal Douche Sunburn 

Chapped Hands... Insect Bites... Blackheads, ete... 
Other 





(See booklet around bottle for directions covering each of the above uses.) 


A GOOD POST-CARD INSERT, WRAPPED AROUND BOTTLE 


suggestions giving reliable instruc- 
tions for first aid treatment to ev- 
ery Dioxogen user who will tell 
when he or she first learned about 
Dioxogen—whether by advertise- 
ment, dentist, doctor, etc., and 
for what purpose Dioxogen is 
used. This is a double use, the 
first aid instructions for prestige, 
and the information to guide the 
Dioxogen campaign. It has jus- 
tified itself. 

It is in advertising for prestige 
that good typography, paper and 
composition count. 

The third class of inserts is 
made up of those which aim pri- 
marily at giving information. They 
may move to action incidentally 
and also create prestige, but the 
direct purpose is to enlighten the 
patron as to the character and use 





furnished by Cy H. Davis, adver- 
tising manager of the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company. Mr. Davis 
says: 

Just the other day we got from 
the printers a booklet called ‘61 
Uses for Salt’ These it is our 
putpose to put in all our packages 
for a while. The idea is that a 
wide distribution of this booklet 
will influence at least quite a num- 
ber of people to use salt in other 
ways than to season food, thus 
actually increasing the consump- 
tion of salt. 

To show what digging will do 
for a not particularly promising 
advertising proposition, let us 
mention a few of these sixty-one 
uses: to remove the odor of 
onions from knives and cooking 
utensils; to prevent milk from 
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souring; to remove the muddy 
taste from fish; to cook foods 
quicker in a double boiler; to re- 
move insects from green vege- 
tables; to put out fire; to keep 
fire going; to clean sinks and 
. drains. If the householder should 
follow the suggestions in this lit- 
tle book, she would treble and 
quadruple the amount of salt used 
in a year while improving her 
methods and lightening her labor. 
So that it is an end well worth 
going after. And there is no 
medium so convenient and effect- 
ive for use in this particular as the 
package insert. 

W. G. Snow, advertising man- 


The collection of a: complete series 
of these cards, spelling the words 
“ZYMOLE TROKEYS.,” will entitle 
you to a beautiful ‘set of highest 
guality toilet preparations,—the 

SUPREMA SEXTETTE,” which 
comprises: 1 package Suprema Face 
Powder; 1 large ‘size jar Suprema 
Fate Cream; 1 bottle Suprema Smell- 
ing Salts; 1 bottle Suprema Nail 
Cleanser; 1 dainty Suprema Vanity 
Box, containing a reducing mirror, 
powder puff and powder cake and 1 
box of Suprema Nail Polish, all er- 
ranged in 9 beautiful gift box, the 
retail valueof which is $2.75. 


THE ZYMOLE CO. 
108 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


INSERT LEADING UP TO A PREMIUM 


ager of the International Silver 
Company, says of some other in- 
serts : . 

We sometimes put in a little circular 
regarding silver polish, but this is only 
with some classes of goods. With our 


casseroles, we have until recently en- 
closed a casserole booklet. 


This casserole booklet, by the 


way, is a very handsome piece of 
printing, as well as a good exam- 
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ple of advertising sense. Pictures 
and descriptions are given of the 
different kinds of casseroles, to- 
gether with recipes of the differ- 
ent dishes that may be cooked in 
them and served therefrom. This 
is a clever way of advertising 
other articles of the line while 
at the same time developing a va- 
riety of uses. 

The Dioxogen booklet of twen- 
ty pages which the Oakland 
Chemical Company puts in the 
carton with the bottle contains 
elaborate directions for the use 
of the germicide. A paper ring 
that slips over the neck of the 
bottle carries the legend: “Read 
the booklet in this package. It 
contains information of great 
value.” 


TO ADVERTISE OTHER PRODUCTS 


This is the case with the insert 
telling the story of the product 
with which it is packed: How 
about using the package of one 
product to advertise other prod- 
ucts in the line? 

J. Noah H. Slee, president of 
the Three-In-One Oil Company, 
has this important observation to 
make: 

Since we make but one article, we 
tell the public about the one, and from 
our experience, we do not believe it is 
practical or sensible to divert a person’s 
mind into any other channel or to any 
other article. We believe that ever- 
lastingly hammering on one nail brings 
results. Our “Dictionary” shows _ the 
consumer how to use this oil, and its 
many uses make it more quickly con- 
sumed and re-orders follow. ‘ 

The trouble is with the majority of 
consumers they do not think. If they 
happen to buy an oil for bicycles, they 
buy “3 in One,” and they would not 
think of using it for anything else. We 
tell them how to use oil, hence our 
business has been brought to its present 
volume by educating the consumer, 


We recall that L. W. Wheelock, 
of Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
chocolate and candy manu factur- 
ers, expressed a somewhat similar 
opinion: 

_We have been afraid of hurting the 
high-class appearance of our open pack- 
ages by advertising our other specialties 
in them. 

Speaking for Huyler’s, candy - 
manufacturers and retailers, Ben- 
jamin Akin, advertising manager, 
says: 

It has always seemed to me that on 
a product as high-priced as ours it was 
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PUBLIC LEDGER 


A National Newspaper 


OR seventy-seven years the Public Ledger 

has been an institution that could not be 

supplanted in Philadelphia family life, and to 

generations of Pennsylvanians, it has been an 
inspiration ; and is stronger today than ever. 


Since January first the Public Ledger has been 
vastly improved and expanded. The Editorial 
and News Staffs are being re-organized, and 
as the new mechanical facilities now under 
way permit further expansion, they will be 
augmented with the strongest journalists and 
best talent procurable in America. 


The people will watch with interest the de- 
velopment of the Public Ledger as a “National 
Newspaper.” | 


PUBLIC LEDGER COMPANY 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
PHILADELPHIA 
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not advisable to try and make one line 
sell another, since the purchaser paying 
eighty cents for Huyler’s bonbons and 
chocolates does not expect to pay this 
rice and to get advertising matter for 
is money, no matter how elaborate the 
advertising matter may be. 


Nevertheless, the practice of en- 
closing in each package something 
to advertise the rest of the line 
is followed by the National Bis- 
cuit Company, the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company and many other 
concerns. The matter generally 
consists of slips tastefully printed 
and illustrated in two or three 
colors: Some houses enclose a 
booklet, giving pictures of the dif- 
ferent products and descriptions 
of them. Generally when there is 
a booklet expatiating on the uses 
or the value of one product of the 


CHOCOLATES 
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goods. When he makes the distriby. 
tion and supplies us with lists of names 
of customers who received these sam- 
ples, we reimburse him on the basis of 
retail selling price, allowing him a profit 
for handling this advertising. 

The booklet sent out in the litho. 
graphed carton, in addition to giving 
recipes for use’ of peanut butter, gives 
a description of the Beech-Nut Packin 
Company and a list of its other prod. — 
ucts. 

We are — this same method of ad- 
vertising our line generally in connec. 
tion with sampling of our other prod- 
ucts, enclosing a booklet with a gen- 
eral description. We find this method 
of advertising very stccessful, is well 
thought of by merchants and is used 
in preference to any other kind of 
sampling. t 

In the exact sense of your inquiry, 
we have not used inserts with our 
package goods to any degree that would 
establish their value. 


One interesting instance of his 
own cross-advertising, Mr. Fa- 
soldt forgets. This is 
the advertising of 





GOLF SCORE CARD 





Bridge and Golf 
Score Carda 


Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter on the inner 
wrapper of Beech- 








Signature 


holes 
Mandicag: 
Wet 
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Crackers, Cakes and Candies 





Nut Chewing Gum. 
This is really more in 


Gruptinons of the nature of insert 
Johnson Biscuit GoMpany | advertising than it is 
sihanaid tri label advertising. The 


outside label carries 
the same legend. 
The Welsbach Com- 
pany has a number of 
booklets and folders, 
some of them: unique, 
to advertise its man- 
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This card when open te ot inches wide 


INSERT THAT IS FINDING A USEFUL CIRCULATION 


line, the other products are nat- 
urally mentioned, and perhaps ad- 
vertised, as is the case with the 
insert of the Genesee Pure Food 
Company, mentioned in an earlier 
paragraph. 


USED IN SAMPLE PACKAGES 


The insert that advertises other 
goods is used by the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, but only in the 
sample packages it distributes. J. 
S. Fasoldt, of the company, says, 
in describing this use: 

The only package goods we are get- 
ting out under the Beech-Nut brand 
with which is enclosed advertising mat- 
ter is the specially packed carton used 
in our sampling pian. The carton of 
peanut butter, for instance, is the regu: 
lar size ten-cent package and is bil ed 
to the grocer the same as his other 


(GAMO AVLAY BUPPLY CO. BOSTON 





tles, fixtures and 


globes. 

Libby, McNeill & 

Libby have not made 
consistent use of inserts, but 
employ small red stickers on 


their various canned products. 
They read “Always Buy Libby’s 
Ham Loaf” or “Salad Dressing,” 
or “Try Libby’s Soups,” etc. Says 
O. C. Mosley, of the advertising 
department : 

These stickers come the nearest to 
this class of publicity that we have. 

NOVEL AND STRIKING USE 


The most striking employment 
of this use—the most unique and 
valuable contribution to insert 
practice—is furnished by the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company. 
In every package of its biscuits 
it puts a sample of another kind 
of biscuit, for instance, a Sun- 
shine Lemon Snap in a package 














of Takhoma Soda Biscuits, The 
sample is enclosed in a waxed 
paper envelope with advertising 
on it. 

This is the valuable sampling 
idea crossed with the insert idea 
in a very happy way. It is the 
insert idea carried to its logical 
conclusion: why use printed mat- 
ter to describe a thing when you 
can use the thing itself? 

This idea can very likely be 
used in hundreds of other kinds 
of packages. It is a very valua- 
ble suggestion. 

It appeals, for instance, to W. 
E. Humelbaugh, of the Genesee 
Pure Food Company, who says: 


Aside from a page in the Jell-O insert 
book advertising Jell-O Ice Cream Pow- 
der and one in the Ice Cream Powder 
book given up to a Jell-O advertisement, 
we have not done anything of the kind 
ourselves. If we could put a sample 
package of one product in the other’s 
carton, that would be a different mat- 
ter, and would undoubtedly be good ad- 
vertising. 


Recalling for a moment the ob- 
jections brought forward that it 
is poor salesmanship to distract 
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the attention of the customer from 
the contents of the package she 
has just opened by giving her lit- 
erature on some other product to 
read, it may be said in reply that 
this is not necessarily true: the ef- 
fect of picturing the entire line or 
some other desirable items from 
it might be to give prestige and 
desirability to the product in hand. 
It would depend largely on the 
character of the matter. 

When it comes to getting new 
customers, the insert has virtually 
only two suggestions to offer. It 
can ask for names, as the Kolynos 
dental cream and Dioxogen peo- 
ple do, or it can ask its patrons 
to pass the good word along. The 
last being too vague as to results, 
all the examples in evidence are 
variations of the first suggestion. 
Of course, the request is made in 
the form of an offer to mail lit- 
erature and, perhaps, a sample. 
This offer appears to secure re- 
sults, because it does not seem to 
have been developed beyond the 
simple form in which’it has wide 
use. 








with us. 


New York 


“T cant expect much service’ 


said a pessimistic client who placed a trifling account 
with us five years ago. “My business is too small to 
interest the Advertising Agent.” 


@ This year his account is big enough to interest any of 
them, and his business justifies every dollar of it. 


@ The Procter & Collier Company has built up its own 
large business from small beginnings by making small 
beginnings build up big business for its clients. 


@ Perhaps you might find a small beginning (or a larger 
one) better than you have been led to think, if you begin 


T*¢ Procter & Collier Co. 


Cincinnati 








Indianapolis 
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When the product in question 
is a more or less ekpensive one 
and the margin of profit is large 
enough to permit of some latitude 
in circularizing and follow-up, the 
suggestions made under the last 
head are useful for fattening the 
mailing list. 

A less common classification un- 
der which some inserts would 
come is what might be called gen- 
erally educational, which have for 
their purpose widening the mar- 
ket. The Kolynos Company, for 
example, includes with its post- 
card offer to send samples to other 
addresses a little leaflet on “A 
Plea for Dental Clinics in the 
Public Schools.” This does not 
mention the name of Kolynos den- 
tal cream or the company. It is 
so nearly disinterested and sug- 
gests so pronounced a public spirit 
that it makes a very good impres- 
sion on the reader. It is not un- 
common practice in the medical 
and dental fields, where the so- 
called ethical idea rules. It might 
be used with advantage in other 
lines. 

Here-are five or six classifica- 
tions. They are not all neces- 
sarily separate from one another. 
Any two or more may be com- 
bined, sometimes with greater ef- 
fectiveness, though as a general 
proposition it is doubtless better 
to subordinate all other influences 
to the one purpose you have in 


mind. 
(To be concluded) 


The concluding article will deal with 
a consideration of inserts that dealers 
are expected to repack with goods, and 
give a summing up of the value of in- 
serts as revealed by the experience of 
various advertisers. 

———_+e+____ 


AD PULLED AFTER NINETEEN 
YEARS 








The Orange Judd Company has an 
exhibit to add to the many showing the 
long life of advertisements. On April 
8, 1918, these publishers received a 
letter from James Cornwell, living in 
New South Wales, Australia. Mr. 
Cornwell wrote that he had seen an 
advertisement of a lawn mower in the 
issue of the American Agriculturist for 
pipe. 1894, and he wished to be put 

to communication with the advertiser. 
His wants were passed on to the con- 
cern whose ad of nineteen years ago 
occasioned the inquiry. The advertiser 
was the Dain Manufacturing Company, 
of Ottumwa, Ia. 





LOS ANGELES AFTER FAKE AD. 
VERTISERS 





_ The campaign begun by the Advertis- 
ing Club to rid the city of undesirable 
merchants who are guilty of “fake” ad- 
vertising has borne good fruit. 

Thirteen arrests have been made. 
Seven have been punished by fines 
ranging from $5 to $100. ix are 
waiting trial. So far, none have es- 
caped conviction. Of those who have 
been convicted, some have left the city, 
and those who remain have learned a 
lesson which may be salutary. The les- 
son will not be lost on others who have 
been suspected of tricky substitutions of 
different goods at different prices than 
advertised. : 

The city prosecutor’s office is to be 
commended for its activity and suc 
in cleaning out these scamps, who are 
happiest when they cheat, and regard 
the buying world as fit only to be hum. 
based. 

The newspapers have stood by the 
Advertising Club in its efforts to sup- 
press advertising fakers. Instances 
could be cited where advertisements 
have been refused and the further use 
of advertising columns positively for- 
bidden to merchants whpse advertising 
schemes are conceived only to deceive. 

They have been driven to the raw 
devices of painting windows with flam- 
boyant signs and the distribution of 
fabulous circulars, which bear upon 
their faces the obvious signs of fraud. 

In these days, when a_ mercantile 
house advertises outside of the newspa- 
pers and never in them, it is prima fa- 
cie evidence that it may be suspected 
either of not having credit or credi- 
bility—Los Angeles ‘“‘Evening Herald.” 

a Op 


TRADE PRESS CONVENTION IN 
SEPTEMBER 


President H. M. Swetland, of the 
Federation of Trade Press Associations 
in the United States, has announced 
that the eighth annual convention will 
be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
September 18 to 20, 1918. The federa- 
tion includes the New York Trade 
Press Association, the New England 
Trade Press Association, the Chicago 
Trade Press Association, the St. Louis- 
Southwestern Trade Press Association, 
the Philadelphia Trade Press Associa- 
tion and a number of unaffiliated publi- 
cations, the total membership being 236, 
representing over seventy-five different 
trades, industries and professions. 

Invitations are being extended to 
manufacturers, sales managers, adver- 
tising men, trade paper publishers and 
all others interested in the idea of busi- 
ness promotion through trade-press ef- 
ficiency, which is to be featured at the 
convention. 

+ o4—____—_ 


FAKE ADVERTISING CONVICTION 
IN SEATTLE 





The Rogers Clothing Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., was convicted under a 
city ordinance against fraudulent ad- 
vertising, April 29, for advertising 
Walk-Over Shoes at cut prices when 
no such shoes were in stock. 
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Q All that skill, all that ex- 
perience, all that perfect 
facilities and the deter- 
mination to produce the 
best can do, are behind 


DEJONGFE 
PURITAN 


@ The finest enameled book paper 
for general catalogue and book- 
let work to be had. Samples 
gladly mailed on request. 


@ The man responsible for his firm’s printed 
matter should know and select the paper for 
every important job. 
Let us send you 
from time to time 
samples of the very 
best in the printing 
art on papers bearing 
this: quality mark. 
Just a post card with 
your name does it. 





LOUIS DEJONGE & CoO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Printers’ INK 


A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ InK PusiisHinc CoMPANY 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3ist Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE 
General Manager, J. M. Horxins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


New England Office : 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Juxius Matuews, Manager. D.S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 








Gro. M. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $60 ; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90. Further 
information on request. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor, 








New York, May 8, 1913 








The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Cox of 
Ohio, February 26, 1913. 








The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Lister of 
Washington, March 6, 1913. 


The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Eber- 
hardt of Minnesota, March 11, 
1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Hanna of 
North Dakota, March 11, 1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Fielder 
of New Jersey, April 9, 1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Morehead 
of Nebraska, April 12, 1913. 


Self-Decep- : 
issue of PrintT- 


tion ERS’ INK is an 
Unnecessary 2rticle entitled 


“Corporation Press Agents,” 





Elsewhere in this 


which includes a reprint of an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Jour- 










nal dealing with the tendency of 
certain interests to edit and sup4 
press news. When the facts are 
favorable, great prominence is 
given to them; when they are un- 
favorable they are either twisted 
out of their meaning or sup- 
pressed altogether. 

As a species of self-deception 
the practice is by no means con- 
fined to the hired agents of cor- 


_Porations, nor to men whose du- 


ties consist of preparing informa- 
tion for the press. We are all of 
us prone to twist things a little 
out of their true significance in 
order that they may sound less 
harshly to our ears, and to over- 
look altogether those things which 
argue against our own conten- 
tions. 

Six states now have adequate 
laws against fraudulent advertis- 
ing; the six which are named at 
the head of this column. In ad- 
dition to those states, New York, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, South Dakota and 
Iowa have advertising laws which 
are not adequate. Some of them 
prohibit lying about certain things 
only, and the rest specify that the 
lie must be told “knowingly,” or 
“with intent to defraud,” in or- 
der to hold its utterer liable. The 
four states last named have passed 
the laws at this present legislative 
session, and some _ overzealous 
partizans of the clean advertising 
crusade would add them to the 
list in order to make a better 
showing. 

They do not belong there; most 
emphatically not! A law which 
provides that lying about certain 
qualities is reprehensible, while 
tacitly admitting (or even specific- 
ally providing) that lying about 
other qualities is legitimate, may 
be better than no law at all, but it 
certainly is not adequate, and it 
is no relative of the Printers’ 
Ink Statute. Whenever the 
Printers’ INK Statute is amended 
so as to include the word “know- 
ingly,” or “wilfully,” or “with in- 
tent to defraud” it is a clear vic- 
tory for the fake medicinal inter- 
ests in their alliance with the get- 
rich-quick gentry, and the palm 
cought to be presented where it be- 
longs. Twisting the facts so as 

















to make it appear that those states 
belong in the Printers’ Inx list 
will help nobody who deserves 
help, and may do a great deal of 
harm by seeming to approve what 
is entirely insufficient. 

It is no disgrace to be defeated. 
The advertising men of Maine 
worked hard for the law, only to 
meet with an executive veto; the 
Missouri bill was smothered at 
the behest of certain newspapers; 
our Iowa brethren had a desper- 
ate battle to get the measure re- 
ported out of committee, and 
were forced to accept the amend- 
ment or lose the entire bill. In 
its present form it may be amend- 
ed at another session, while it 
would mean fighting the whole 
war over again to put through an 
entire new bill. 

There is no need to fool our- 
selves. The movement for clean 
advertising is bigger than any 
proprietary association, and 
stronger than any alliance between 
venal newspapers and crooked ad- 
vertisers. When Printers’ INK 
first suggested the campaign, less 
than two years ago, there were 
very few men willing to predict 
marked success for the legal prop- 
aganda, though most earnest ad- 
vertisers were ready with encour- 
agement for the general end and 
object of the crusade. The ad- 
vertising men of this country 
have succeeded in writing ade- 
quate laws against fraudulent ad- 
vertising upon the books of six 
states in less than two years after 
organized effort was _ started. 
There is absolutely no reason to 
twist the facts or ignore them for 
the sake of making the list look 
like. seven or eight. 


Dangerous Advertisers who 


are lying awake 
Selling sights to think 


Argument of good ways to 
educate the dealer to the value of 
handling trade-marked goods, will 
read the following with mixed 
feelings. The man who is sending 
this out as part of an otherwise 
strong pamphlet is a national ad- 
vertiser of repute, who, however, 
sells through special dealer agents 
instead of through all dealers. 
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Here’s his way of. stimulating 
dealer interest in his line: 


What other merchandise can you 
handle that your competitor can’t du- 
plicate? 

What is there in hardware lines for 
example? 

If you take the agency, say, for a 
saw, what have you? JA name only. 


If you take the agency for a fabric, 
what then? Again you have a name 
and only a name, 

It is our belief that the is 
the only line of merchandise sold in a 
retail store which cannot be duplicated 
by a compéetitor’s store under some other 
name or label. 


Had the writer of this side- 
thrust considered for a moment 
the effect of his words, we believe 
he would have left them unsaid. 
For in the final analysis, although 
he is selling a patented household 
appliance, for which at this mo- 
ment there is no hard competitor, 
he is pulling the props from under 
his future business—from under 
his own trade-name proposition 
on the promotion of which he has 
spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. He is getting an inch of 
the present and losing an ell of 
the future. Because the greatest 
handicap to all trade-marked ad- 
vertised goods to-day is not the 
competition each receives from 
the others, but on the contrary, 
the prejudice so many dealers feel 
against them as a whole. 

The great problem to-day before 
advertisers is not competition, but 
lack of dealer co-operation. ‘Vhen 
the retail channels are cleared 
there will be all the market our 
advertisers can ask for months 
and years to come. The two 
problems are correlated, it is true, 
and there is an intermixture of 
other influences. But the cross- 
roads of tendency are located in 
the retail and not the manufac- 
turing district. 

We acquit the national adver- 
tiser of malicious intent — we 
know he had another point alto- 
gether in mind—but we warn him 
that the dynamite in his selling 
talk has too short a fuse! 














Ts ¥ he i 1] oe 

_ ork’s argest 
~~ Courtesy stores has abol- 
Doomed? ished “Dear 


Sir,” “Dear Madam,” and “Yours 
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Truly,” from its letters which go 
out from the house. Hereafter 
at the bottom of each sheet of 
correspondence will appear a 
printed statement like this: “We 
have never heard a good reason 
for the use of ‘Dear Madam? 
‘Dear Sir,’ ‘Yours Truly,’ and 
other similar phrases in business 
correspondence. For the sake of 
accuracy, brevity and economy we 
have discontinued their use.” 

Does this house contemplate the 
abolition of “Good Morning,” 
“Excuse Me,” “Thank You” and 
such phrases as are generally con- 
sidered marks of the courteous 
employee? The chances are it 
does not. Yet it would seem con- 
sistent and might be expected to 
increase the accuracy, speed and 
efficiency of the individual if the 
recent action on the part of the 
house is going to do so many 
wonders for these employees tak- 
en as a whole. 

The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany rates an employee first on 
his interest in the business and 
second on his courtesy. It will 
be a long time before the UV. C. S. 
clerks are allowed to abandon 
their familiar “Thank You.” 

Perhaps the abolition of salu- 
tations and the like is of advan- 
tage in inter-department corre- 
spondence. It does seem to gain 
directness in a business as large 
as that of the Bell Telephone 
system, for example. That cor- 
poration for some time now has 
omitted “Dear Sir,” and “Yours 
Truly,” from the great mass of 
letters which go between depart- 
ments of the business each day. 
When it comes to a letter the ad- 
dress of which is outside the 
corporation “Dear Sir,” or “Dear 
Madam,” and “Yours Truly” are 
used invariably. They play a very 
important part in the corpora- 
tion’s bid for public favor on a 
courtesy basis. 

It is questionable if anyone 
dealing with the public, be that 
anyone the ice man or a public 
utility corporation, can gain effi- 
ciency at the expense of courtesy. 
Certain it is that the brushing 
aside of marks of courtesy in let- 
térs is not going to gain suffi- 
ciént efficiency to offset the cour- 
tesy lost thereby. 





Less Speed A_ well-known 
and More advertising man- 

Contral ager was asked 

0. the other day 
what he considered the most im- , 
portant preliminary to the writing 
of a piece of copy, next to the se- 
curing of the actual facts upon 
which the copy was to be based. 
“Did -you ever,” he said, “see a 
small boy load a chunk of mud on 
the end of a shingle and let it fly? 
Too much advertising copy is 
written that way—with plenty of 
speed but no control. It is due to 
the fact that the writer hasn’t a 
clear notion as to exactly what he 
wants a particular piece of copy 
to accomplish. It is general pub- 
licity aimed at the general public, 
which is the same as saying that 
most of it isn’t aimed at all. I 
always insist that the copy man 
be able to state in writing just 
what he is trying to do before he 
tackles anything, whether it is a 
magazine page or a sticker for 
box ends,” 

The advertising manager is 
right. It is much better to do one 
thing well, than to try to do half 
a dozen different things indiffer- 
ently. A recent booklet issued by 
the Hampshire Paper Company 
tells how a large concern saved 
$22.46 in unproductive salesmen’s 
calls at the expense of $1.05 for 
letters to back up the salesmen. 
The last paragraph in the book 
calls attention to a most important 
fact—that the letters were writ- 
ten to back up the salesmen, and 
not to make letter sales. They 
were written to help the sales- 
man; not to compete with him. 
The success of the letters was 
largely due to the fact that the 
sales manager had a clear-cut no- 
tion of what he wanted to accom- 
plish with them. 

It is very easy to emulate the 
small boy, and to load the mud on 
the shingle with the understanding 
that it will land “somewhere.” 
But the youngster who comes 
along with a bean-blower will do 
far more execution in a minute 
and with much less spatter. 

++ _—___—_ 

H. H. Gill, formerly of Motor - 

e 


and Motor Field, will represent t 
American Motorist in Michigan and 


Ohio, with offices for the present in 
Detroit. 
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$10,000,000 
Worth of Good- Will 


Ten Million dollars is the value placed 
upon the good will of the trade-marks 
‘Fairy Soap’”’ and ‘‘Gold Dust Twins.” 


What are you doing to get your 
trade-mark established in the minds of the 
present generation? Do the boys and girls 
who recommend and demand today and 
buy tomorrow have a friendly feeling for 
you and your goods? 


Impressions made now are the most 
lasting. Form the buying habits of the boys 
and girls now through 
their beloved magazine 
—St. Nicholas. 


DON. M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager é 4} 
New York 4.¥ ¢ 
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When Grandfather Wanted a Rabbit 


for dinner he took down his old single barrel, stalked 
out, kicked up a bunny and potted him. 


When his son wanted a rabbit or quail, he hunted 
with a double barrel. 


But times advance. 
Grandson uses a repeater, because he knows that— 


The Best Single Charge Ever Rammed 
Home Will Sometimes Miss Fire! 


(And suppose two rabbits jumped up!) 


Now, you may be using the best single barrel in the 
world, but if you advertise in only a single medium, 
you are taking a Grandfather's chance. 


Why not add the second barrel? Double up with 
Cosmopolitan! 


Cosmopolitan is the logical second choice for every 
advertising influence; Trade mark, Dealer and Con- 
sumer business. 


If you don’t use it, your son will, but why wait for 
your son to show the way? 


DO IT NOW! Don’t put it off when there are just 
as many buyers buying now as in Fall. One of the 
most successful advertisers of the past twenty years 
uses the four summer months for double space. 


July Cosmopolitan is loaded finally May 15th, and 
shoots June 10th, making a bull’s eye in over a mil- 
lion homes. It “repeats” in every city, 
town and village in the country and 
there is no telling where or when is its 
final resting place, because,—its life is 
the life of the wire stitching that binds 
it together. 





Come on and let us shoot your car- 
tridge, but see that it is not a blank 











RATE $840 A PAGE 


381 4th Ave., N.Y. City. Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Corot 


















MAY MAGAZINES 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
MAY 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 





advertising.) Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

Cosmopolitan: .......sesee 206 46,194 
Review of Reviews....... 35 80,254 
Sunset—The Pacific ...... 131 29,344 
eh ee 112 25,234 
World’s Work .......... 105 238,695 
PD: 4 edsacinpererae 105 28,615 
org vs ukpae h RAW SS 89 20,148 
DS EE ee Lee 88 19,740 
American (cols.) ......... 131 18,739 
i Ree ee ee 79 17,864 
MND) 6.0 34s athvsaiee ane 79 17,743 
Metropolitan (co!s.) ...... 84 14,430 
BE. oy o's'os \Waiats ais w op02 61 13,692 
“Popular ....-..eeeseeee 63 11,872 
Current Opinion (cols.)... 82 11,572 
CER Sakae 5 5 ina G6 wide 85 44 9,968 
American Boy (cols.)..... 48 9,619 
OS See ee re 40 8,960 
FOMOAY. once occ cccccecsse 337,518 
Boys’ Magazine (cols.).... 37 6,797 
Home Life (cols.)........ 40 6,753 
PE RPIOMUER oo cc trove Five 29 6,552 
Cr oe 29 6,498 
SS OE aE 27 6,216 
RA rr er 27 6,160 
WE. WENN isikincieenaws 27 ~=66 048 
PT sis85.0 ks c ase ee » 25 5,628 
OU xc aw ck ve telus 25 5,608 
PM Was sccelds kent ce 24 5,882 
BS 885, eis la eo Reka ee 28 5,152 
SN WUE yi duces ceaeeee 17 ~=8,808 

*2 issues. 

VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising.) Agate 
Columns, Lines. 
PMO FESS TS oo beacons 619 97,845 
Ladies’ Home Journal..... 162 32,506 
Woman’s Home Companion 142 28,400 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 
azine (pages) ......... 123 27,668 
ee ET CLT Ee Peer 111 22,285 
Pictorial Review ......... 98 19,600 
Woman’s Magazine ...... 94 18,822 
URC O eee Lee Eee 93 18,728 
Ladies’ World .......... 88 17,600 
Holland’s Magazine ...... 80 16,100 
ME 055-0905 Sack acs 117 1.740 
Modern Priscilla ......... 14,784 
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LIPPINCOTT S 


| MONI NTHLY MAGAZINE ~ 

Because of its dis- 
tinctive feature,—the 
COMPLETE, HIGH 
GRADE, COPY- 
RIGHTED NOVEL 
in each number, 
LIPPINCOTT’S never 
grows stale or un- 
timely. 


Every copy has a 
longer earning power 
to advertisers than 
any other magazine. 


All advertisements — 
have special position 
opposite reading or 
comics. 





Rate: $75 a page, flat. 











LIPPINCOITS 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 















Columns. 
People’s Home Journal ... 63 
Mother’s Magazine ...... 86 
ee ee ere 52 
People’s Popular Monthly 48 
Woman’s Wor'd ......... 40 
To-Day’s Magazine ...... 30 
EEE 45.55 0 skeW'sees 21 
og eee 13 

*2 issues, 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
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Agate 
Lines. 
12,716 
11,862 
10,500 
8,897 
7,046 
6,089 
4,352 
3,711 


IN 


LEADING MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES CARRYING GENERAL 
AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising.) 
Pages. 
See COON) Va wesc ewes 473 

Country Life in America 
Ys ee 263 
Motor Boating (cols.).... 259 
EES a Pe ae eee 135 
Popular Mechanics ...... 129 
Architectural Record ..... 116 
Suburban Life (cols.).... 103 
[REE Sawaw sad ctwp ine see 74 
House & Garden (cols.)... 116 
SI chan ca odin aw 0.05 68 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 110 
Field & Stream........... 67 
reer 98 
Popular Electricity ...... 58 
ge er 57 
Garden (cols.) .......... 88 
International Studio (cols.) 83 

Outdoor World and Recrea- 
REPT Coe Ee 59 
Physical Culture ........ 44 

American Homes and Gar- 
te  ) eee 54 
Theatre Magazine (cols.). 51 
Technical World ......... 82 
Arts & Decoration (cols.) 36 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 30 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


Agate 
Lines. 


79,506 


44,268 
44,226 
30,256 
28,896 
25,998 
17,510 
16,632 
16,460 
15,410 
15,400 
15,064 
13,770 
18,076 
12,936 
12,439 
11,655 


9,984 
9,895 


9,198 
8,666 
7,168 
5,040 
4,800 


IN 


LEADING CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising.) Agate 

Pages Lines. 

*Canadian Courier (cols.). 208 38,480 

eo ar 150 33,600 

Canadian Magazine ...... 98 21,952 
Canadian Home Journal 

SRD tees Dido ub o'b'e tie or 96 19,768 


"8 Weskly—April. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 





IN 


LEADING WEEKLIES IN 


APRIL 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising.) 
April 1-7 Columns, 
Saturday Evening Post.. 210 
Town & Country...... 161 
ROMER {sb hsp ed oleae, 84 
Literary Digest ....... 94 
Scientific American 46 
0 RES sor ene 60 
Independent (pages) 32 
Christian Herald ...... 38 
ror eer eee 30 
Associated Sunday Mags. 31 
Ee eee ee 26 
Youth’s Companion 19 
Outlook (pages) ....... 16 
Forest & Stream........ 24 
CEN is vio ccss 20 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 16 
i a ae paca a ws 18 
April 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 162 
Town & Country....... 132 
RAC So sacuaesawoen'< 77 
Literary Digest ....... 95 
eer Perr rere 62 
Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec. 37 
Outlook (pages) ...... 25 
PHONED Se SadhinedarN save 27 
Associated Sunday Mags. 26 
Youth’s Companion 20 
Forest & Stream........ 27 
Scientific American 19 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 21 
Christian Herald ...... 20 
Independent (pages) 13 
CerChman «8 oe sc asieas 18 
FOS wen'es wae owed sag 19 
ce Ree e Seer 9 
April 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 182 
Town & Country....... 161 
CU Saseees a roaesae 89 
Literary Digest ....... 92 
BADD... s4600 en eieseae seas 64 
Christian Herald ....... 39 
Outlook (pages) ....... 25 
CMO Saw soesasansives 23 
Associated Sunday Mags. 26 
Forest & Stream....... 24 
Youth’s Companion 17 
Independent (pages) 14 
Scientific American 15 
Oy Ea rrr ees 14 
ee ore 17 


Agate 
Lines. 
35,700 
28,125 
15,882 
13,272 
9,209 
8,404 
7,33€ 
6,581 
6,001 
5,732 
5,352 
3,928 
3,668 
3,625 
3,312 
3,130 
2,570 


27,540 
22,472 
14,619 
13,824 
8,724 
6,458 
5,656 
5,459 
4,804 
4,039 
3,982 
3,833 
8,780 
3,491 
2,968 
2,920 
2,676 
1,854 


30,740 
27,071 
16,841 
12,973 
8,977 
6,721 
5,740 
4,724 
4,680 
3,617 
3,484 
3,304 
3,142 
2,894 
2,804 
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“And now you have all 
the material, how quick 
can we get books?” 


The usual question, yet you, who place the 
orders, and we, who receive them, realize 
its importance. 


Important to you because you want your 
catalogs at the earliest possible moment; 
important to us because we must not make 
rash promises, yet we must not disappoint 
either in quality or delivery. 


This is where the organization of the 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


proves itself. We know what we can do. 
We know because our shop is so well or- 
ganized and equipped that work goes through 
without the hitches which other print shops 
have come to look upon as inevitable. 


Our organization makes possible the service 
we feel that all our clients are entitled to. 
It is a service which has for its keynote 
co-operation between you and us at every 
stage of the work. Without this our fast 
presses and big bindery (the biggest main- 
tained by any printing concern in New York) 
would be of little service to you. 


Now is the time to talk with us about the 
printing of your next catalog. Say the 
word and we’ll be there. 











CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS SERVICE 


30 West 13th Street :: New York City 





































Columns 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 13 
NINE GiNse Wwlacoig thoes n g's eie 16 


April 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post.. 164 


Outlook (pages) ...... 95 
Town & Country....... 106 
og eae 84 
Literary Digest ........ 106 
PES a re 63 
Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec. 36 
Associated Sunaay Mags. 30 
SEED. Js whinsesanue'sc 26 
BIEN 55's nes Sasa haces 20 
Scientific American 19 
Forest & Stream....... 24 
Christian Herald ...... 20 


Illustrated Sunday Mag. 17 
Youth’s Companion .... 14 


Independent 
Churchman 
Judge 


April 29-30 
Christian Herald 


Totals for April 

Saturday Evening Post...... 
Town & Country............ 
ETM cos secede Gavia ona 
Literary Digest 
Outlook 
BE Sere ieee or ee 
*Christian Herald 
Associated Sunday Magazines 
RE Ta sighed wakon ew Sake 
Scientific American 
Independent 
Harper’s 
Forest & Strtam............ 
Youth’s Companion ........ 
tSemi-Monthly Magazine Sec. 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine 
Churchman 


EO Eee ee or 
* 5 issues. 
72 issues. 
RECAPITULATION 
Pages. 
B, Vote Gia.) s-. 0'eis.«0 619 
%. Motor cols.) ......: 473 
8. Cosmopolitan ......... 206 
4. Country Life in America 


(cols.) 
Motor Boating (cols.). 259 


263 


ao 


G; MiacLeam’s oc cces vice 150 
7. Ladies’ Home Journal 
OD © aud otniae ds bain 162 
CNN is Seas Saapeeks 135 
9. Review of Reviews... 135 


‘PRINTERS’ 


Agate 
. Lines. 
2,435 
2,248 


27,880 
21,430 
17,964 
15,876 
14,936 
8,920 
6,254 
5,580 
5,384 
4,079 
3,951 
8,598 
3,430 
3,165 
2,983 
2,632 
2,080 
1,945 


5,611 


121,860 
95,632 
63,218 
54,505 
36,494 
35,025 
25,834 
20,796 
20,256 
20,135 
16,240 
15,484 
14,822 
14,434 
12,712 
12,510 
11,116 

9,439 


Agate 
Lines. 
97,845 
79,506 
46,194 


44,268 
44,226 
33,600 


32,506 
30,256 
30,254 









Agate 
Columns. Lines, 
10. Sunset—The Pacific .. 181 29,344 
11. Popular Mechanics - 129 28,896 
12. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.) ..... -- 142 28,400 
18. Good Housekeeping 
DERGARING 6 55<ivisis 6a dee 123 27,668 
14. Architectural Record.. 116 25,998 
a5. Everybody's ...ccsecs 112 25,234 
16. World’s' Work ....... 105 23,695 
ST EES nbs8ses sve 105 23,615 
18. Delineator (cols.) 111 22,285 
19. Canadian Magazine... 98 21,952 
ey rn reer wis 89 20,148 
21. Canadian Home Journal 
fy eee er ere ee 96 19,768 
OD: TREE oe ka ike 88 19,740 
28. Pictorial Review (cols.) 98 19,600 
24. Woman’s Mag. (cols.). 94 18,822 
American Mag. (cols.). 181 18,739 
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*2 issues. 
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NEWSPAPER TESTS DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF PRINT PAPER FOR 
GOVERNMENT 


The St. Louis Republic of March 29 
was printed on twelve kinds of print 
paper made from new wood sources. 
These were furnished by the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

In charge of this experiment were: 
J. H. Thickens, of the Government 
Laboratory, at Wausau, Wis., and q 
Winslow, of the Madison, Wis., Labora- 
tory. It is the first test of its kind 
made by the Government. 

Should these new woods prove suc- 
cessful, says the Republic, the high 
price of paper will be cut materially, 
the news print industry will revert 
from Canada to the United States, dif- 
ficulties caused by the scarcity of spruce 
will be relieved, and a new use will 
have been found for many of the trees 
which occur in the national forests. 

The woods tested were Sitka spruce, 
Western hemlock, red fir from_ the 
West, lodgepole pine, Western larch 
and Western yellow pine from the 
Rocky Mountains; tamarack, hemlock 
and Leleeun from the Lake states. In 
addition to paper from each of these 
woods, three combinations ‘of two kinds 
of wood also will be tested later. 

About three years ago the Wausau 
Laboratory was established for the ex- 
press purpose of testing woods to find 
their suitability for news print paper. 
The laboratory is equipped with machin- 





* ery of commercial size and the work 


carried on under conditions which can 
be duplicated commercially. 

The woods were ground at the Gov- 
ernment Laboratory and sent to a com- 
mercial paper mill, where the pulp was 
mixed with 25 per cent sulphite pulp 
and made into news print paper rolls. 

a ss 


Myles Standish has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit territory for 
Motor. 
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. OUR May issue just 
received. 


The reading public 
should be congratulated on 
having a magazine take the 
position assumed by 
Hearst’s. Your May front 
cover has the first real dec- 
laration in the interest of 
readers of any magazine. 


The rejection of advertising, 
which will not bear the ful- 
lest investigation, is a master- 
stroke. To me it means that 
Hearst’s Magazine will be 
recognized ultimately as a 
complete directory of reli- 
able advertised products, I 
predict for Hearst’s a mar- 
velous growth.”’ (Name on requesi) 


Printers’ Ink Summary of May Magazines 
(See page 106), shows that seven monthly 
magazines totalled 26,032 lines gain. 

Of this increase, Hearst’s share 
was 9,060 lines—the larg- 
est of any magazine. 


Page Rate, $224 and pro rata 


“Repetition Makes Reputation" 


Hearst’s Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
*“The- Most-Talked-of -Magazine-in-America™ 
Chicago Office, 437 Marquette Building 
Representatives at Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MAY 





















ADVERTISING 
: 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. Total. 
Cosmopolitan tHE Tee owe ss eee +s = =©46,194 50,188 82,144 80,294 158,820 
TEVOTVDOE B. oa levee eee eee etl 25,234 28,048 41,776 86,960 132,018 
Review of Reviews............. 80,254 30,016 83,112 27,440 120,822 
Sunset‘The Pacific ...........65 29,344 34,720 26,992 23,632 114,688 
McClute’s Magazine .......... » 23,615 28,314 30,420 29,120 111,469 
WOT BAO cbics cic cesses +» 28,695 25,669 23,618 26,278 99,260 
Munsey’ DR Mees ebbbcecsprsosced « 17,864 21,588 28,140 27,930 95,622 
Seribner’s ..... BBD Gesccsseecs ks 17,743 20,160 22,820 82,361 93,084 
American Magazine ............ 18,739 19,209 25,032 28,112 91,092 
Harper’s Magazifie ............5 19,740 14,336 20,664 19,936 74,676 
SS SSE Serer e fr 13,692 17,920 18,876 20,678 71,166 
Hearst's Magazine ............. 20,148 11,088 8,568 10,192 49,996 
Carrerit:| Opinion .......0....55 11,572 11,816 15,074 10,080 48,542 
Red ae Ree SMEAR revs tac shs 8,960 11,5836 12,768 13,440 46,704 
BE Er hac cslhbentecscigdocdi 7,618 9,996 11,998 13,832 43, 344 
Atlante MME oni ths an eset 9,968 7,784 10,108 11,592 939,452 
America: Boy iiss... ecscccsects 9,619 10,141 9,420 6,525 35,705 
Metropolitan yO eS are 9 14,430 7,354 7,462 5,376 34,622 
Ainslee’s Magazitie ............ 6,498 8,960 8,794 7,896 82,148 
All-Story Magazine ............ 5,628 5,824 8,218 7,560 27,230 
Lippincott’ Me cVhhGs ina tection ests 6,216 9,632 5,140 6,174 27,162 
BOYS PRUMAZING 650s scwcd occ tss 6,797 6,133 5,686 8,414 22,030 
oe gga Sea pe ee a 6,552 5,152 4,088 3,808 19,600 
380,020 " 395, 584 410,918 402,630 1,589,152 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
POU hd 2s Ab 4s) <,0 95.009 0006 » 97,845 69,344 69,626 56,528 293,343 
Ladies’ Home Journal......... » 82,506 30,406 85,300 86,290 184,502 
Womati’s Home .Companion . 28,400 31,249 82,125 30,200 121,974 
Good Housekeeping Magazine... 27,668 29,418 28,404 27,524 118,014 
DelinGhae. ss diks sec tiseecciii 22,285 25,828 25,920 21,520 95,548 
Woman’s Magazine cotewddeedts 18, 822 22,677 28,290 18,000 82,789 
ROOST Bio ccdhdicacpececces ig 18,728 22,601 23,200 18,200 82,729 
Pictorial RevieW ...........505 9,600 18,350 16,000 13,600 66,550 
Ladies’ World ahd Housekeeper., 17,600 15,800 16,067 16,667 65,134 
McCall’s Magazine ............ 5,742 14,950 15,946 14,310 60,948 
Modern Priscilla ...........4+5 14,784 14,556 15,848 15,300 60,488 
Mother’s Magazine .........4.. 11,862 11,840 12,120 9,617 45,439 
People’s Home Journal......... 12,716 9,382 9,738 6,058 37,889 
BEOTOUE DO MASET Db i's cece ccc cc stit 3,711 5,431 8,085 11,920 29,097 
To-Day’s Magazine ............ 6,039 5,955 8,681 6,030 26,705 
348,308 327,782 888,295 301,764 1,316,149 
CLASS MAGAZINES 

nn BT CaES ye ev 79,506 81,144 80,888 68,544 309,582 
Countty Life in America.....:.. 44,268 *44,702 61,310 49,440 189,720 
Motot Boating ............s00% 44,226 46,620 88,556 27,720 156,622 
NE FON 6 A Bb415 cc ccccces bias 30,256 35,672 28,672 81,318 125,918 
Populdr Mechahics |........... 28,896 26,544 22,064 23,520 101,024 
pe ie 6) ¢ re eee © 17,510 21,478 22,478 17,100 78,566 
CS Sey Ty eee ey Pit 16,632 18,732 18,480 15,300 69,144 
International Sttidio .........4. 11,655 11,270 138,265 28,630 64,820 
House Beautiful ............465 15,400 18,082 14,899 18,638 61,519 
House and Gatden............. 16,460 15,644 15,607 10,920 58,631 
ROEM (BM od Bb vc ccnecnsvdibs 12,439 11,060 13,788 14,180 51,967 
Theatre Magazine ..........45. 8,666 9,638 9,317 17,084 44,705 
Physithl Guitare ........60si8 9,895 9,184 7,892 7,224 33,695 
335,809 349,770 885,716 324,618 1,345,913 

WEEKLIES 
Satutday Evetiing Post......... 121,860 116,686 188,040 123,877 500,413 
COMMER (hy Abie ces occ cweedeas 63,218 57,820 73,800 7+62,772 257,610 
Literiry Digest:..............0. 54,505 55,067 753,219 457,205 219,996 
EES (Nise WEDED Ds 0c vccecvieddse 36,494 41,568 750,039 748,006 176,107 
Sie See SRE 2 ee re 35,025 39,968 . 36,189 31,085 142,267 
Leslié’s Weekly SE POTS ee sees 20,256 26,942 80,851 19,455 97,504 
Fore8t and Stream...........i.. 14,822 15,124 _ 118,016 19,854 67,816 
346, 180 353, 3125 “400, 154 862,254 1,461,713 





Grand total ............. 1, 361, 933 1, 316, 149 1, 461, 713 1,573,132 5,712,927 


* 2 issues. 
+ 5 issues. 
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The Real West Produces a 


Magazine Giant 


1912 1911 1910 
Cosmogotiten Everybody’s Everybody’s 
SUNSET Cosmopolitan Cosmopolitan 
Review of Reviews Review of Reviews McClure’s 
Everybody’s McClure’s Review of Reviews 
McClure’s [+ acca 3 Scribner’s 
World’s Work sey’s American 
Scribner’s Wark s Work Munsey’ 8 
Munsey’s American World’s Work 
American Scribner’s SUNSET 
Harper’s Harper’s Harper’s 


(From Printers’ Ink, Jan. 23, 1913) 


See the giant strides that Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 
has taken? This virile magazine has jumped from 9th to 
2nd place in two years. Had 266,824 lines in 1910, 309,914 
lines in 1911 and 378,454 lines last year. A 42% advertis- 
ing increase in two clips of the calendar. Why this re-. 
markable advertising increase in 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 


“Just beyond the Rockies” people are pouring water on 
sand hills and harvesting enormous wealth—that is liter- 
ally true. There isn’t any such phrase as “necessities of 
life’ among folk in the Pacific Coast States—everybody’s 
got money. They’re royal spenders out here. 

This empire-market bubbles with riches. Come out now 
—come the Sunset route—it’s the most direct, the surest 
and cheapest. Sunset is an institution in this real West 
—its pages pulsate with big, vigorous ideas that breathe 
the spirit of people hereabouts. Talk in page copy—$200 a 
time. 

Write for rates or any information to 


Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 


“* Get in before the Canal opens”’ 

Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San. Francisco 
Or the Eastern Offices: 
CHICAGO—78 West Jackson Boulevard, L. L. 
McCormick, Megr., 238 Marquette Bldg., Sc 

Patterson, Mer. 


Ney YORK—Times Building, W. A. Wilson, 
gr. 
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The 
Knickerbocker Press 


Guaranteed 
Net Paid 
Circulation 


It’s the kind that has char- 
acter, for it came to us with- 
out premiums, contests or 
stunts. 


January - 25,377 
February - 26,304 
March - - 29,467 
There’s no question of the su- 


premacy of The Knickerbocker 
Press in its field. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Jobn M. Branham Co., Representatives 








WANTED—College men to 
sell goods during the summer 
months. If this is your need, 
advertise in local college papers 
now. 

WE ARE HEADQUARTERS for 
all college paper advertising—the 
most effective dealer and con- 
sumer influence in college towns. 


Write or phone for details. 


F. H. ANSPACHER. COMPANY 
50 Union Square New York City 
Telephone, Stuy. 5009 
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MANUFACTURERS SHOULD BE 
COMPELLED TO MAINTAIN 
PRICE 





The only way to insure fair dealing 
between the manufacturer and his 
patrons lies in the control of the retail 
price by the manufacturer, according 
to Henry B. Joy, president of a motor 
company. On this subject he said re- 
cently: 

“Tp a manufacturer establishes and 
— a consumers’ price he should 

e compelled to maintain it, and if a 
sale at less than list prices can be 
proved to have been made by his deal- 
ers or agents, then all sales for a period 
of, say, thirty days prior to the cut 
mrice sale should be adjusted to that 

asis. 

“Under such conditions it is plain 
that published prices would be main- 
poe alt The confiding purchaser would 
not be cheated, as he now is. Pur- 
chases could be made with one-tenth 
the expenditure of time, talent, and 
energy in shopping and negotiating, and 
all consumers would be treated alike 
and get square deals.” 


ee 


CHICAGO MEMBERS OF A. A. A. 
MEET 





The associate members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers, re- 
siding in Chicago, met the officers v 
the Association at luncheon in the 
LaSalle Hotel, on Thursday, May 1. 

There were present, on behalf of this 
association, Louis Bruch, first vice-presi- 
dent; G. H. E. Hawkins, second vice- 
resident; E. B. Merritt, treasurer; 
*, H. Squier, secretary; W. B. Getty, 
manager, and H, Dumont, of the mem- 
bership committee, as well as the fol- 
lowing associates: Messrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Glass, Stewart, Larson, Ward, 
Sheerer, S. C. Jones, Clinton Elliott, 
Charles H. Porter, George _Enos 
Throop, George W. Herbert, J. H. 
Latchford, H. J. Gotthelf, J. A. Ward, 
Stanley Clague, H. W. Sehl, J. E. 
gga C. J. Weil and A. D. Camp- 
ell, 

Mr. Dumont acted as chairman of 
the meeting and addresses were made 
by Messrs. Merritt, Bruch, O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Glass, Stewart, Larson, Porter, 
Throop, Herbert, Latchford, Clague and 
Woodman. . ‘ 

eS 


S. R. M’KELVIE ADDRESSES ST. 
LOUIS AD MEN 





S. R. McKelvie, of Lincoln, Neb., 
publisher of the Nebraska Farmer, was 
the honor guest at the meeting of the 
St. Louis ad men, April 80. He dis- 
cussed advertising from the standpoint 
of the man who is seeking the trade 
of the farmers with money to spend. 
He laid special stress on the need of 
the manufacturer, the advertising agent 
and the sales manager making an in- 
telligent study of the rural buyers. 
They are a distinct class from the 
city buyers, he said. 
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WHAT THE ADVERTISER 
MAY BE ASSUMED TO 
“KNOW” 





VIGILANCE COMMITTEE CASE BRINGS 
OUT JUDICIAL OPINION AS TO AD- 
VERTISER'S KNOWLEDGE OF HIS 
OWN GOODS—JUDGE SAYS PROSE- 
CUTION OUGHT TO BE “HIS BEST 
ADVERTISEMENT ” 





It is the opinion of Judge 
Deuel, of the Court of Special 
Sessions, New York, that if there 
be “a single vulnerable point” in 
representations “made for the 
purpose of stimulating trade,” no 
one can know it quite so well as 
the advertiser himself. Members 
of vigilance committees in states 
where the word “knowingly” 
nestles in the advertising. law may 
find this fact useful. 

One of the cases worked up: by 
the Vigilance Committee of the 
New York Advertising Men’s 
League deals with a certain “bust 
developer.” Upon being confront- 
ed jpith the prosecution, the de- 
fendant asked for a bill of par- 
ticulars, on the ground that the 
information against him did not 
present enough specific informa- 
tion to enable him to prepare for 
trial, or to guard against sur- 
prises. In denying the motion 
Judge Deuel said: 

“The defendant moves for a bill 
of particulars on the ground that 
a plea of not guilty to the infor- 
mation does not frame issues suffi- 
ciently definite to enable counsel 
to prepare for trial, or thereat to 
avoid unreasonable surprises. 

* 


“Under all the circumstances, it 
is difficult to see how the defend- 


ant can be embarrassed in prepar-_ 


ing for trial, or, at it, be sub- 
jected to any ynreasonable sur- 
prise. When it put the represen- 
tations complained of before the 
world, thereon seductively appeal- 
ing to credulity and giddiness and 
inviting indiscriminate use of its 
product, it must be assumed that 
it was fully prepared to maintain 
each and every ‘statement or as- 
sertion of fact . . . intended to 
give the appearance of an offer 
advantageous to the purchaser. 
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Does it matter to you whether 
the medium is a class or gen- 
eral magazine so long as it pays 
a profit on your advertising in- 
vestment? 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is a class magazine. That is, it 
has a definite, purposeful, edi- 
torial policy from which it never 
deviates. That editorial policy is 
the excuse we offer advertisers 
for the magazine’s never-failing, 
money-making, _result-producing 
proclivities, 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


May, 1913, Gains 211 
Lines Over Best Previous 
May Number 








Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 
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OST people 
read printing 
without giving a 
thought asto howthe 
words were put on 
thepagebeforethem. 


Yet how difficult it 
would beto make the 
desired impression 
with those words if 
they were not “set” 
properly! 


We are speaking of 
“advertisements” 
particularly, because 
we make a specialty 
of “ad” composition. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 
27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 





SILVER JUBILEE 
The Saturday Blade 


The Blade and Ledger Compose 
BOYCE’S BIG WEEKLIES 
25 YEARS OLD, JUNE 14, 1913 


Under one ownership for the entire 
quarter century. 

From 100,000 Circulation 1888, to 

1,200,000 PROVED Circulation 1913 


To commemorate its 25th eo?! 
E 





THE SATURDAY BLADE will ISSU 
Saturday, June 14th, a JUBILE 
NUMBER, and on that date Boyce’s 
Weeklies will have 


A CIRCULATION OF 1,500,000 


This 300,000 extra circulation will be 
for that date, June 14th, 1913, ONLY, 
and the same will be put out in com- 
memoration of the BLADE’S reaching 
the quarter century mark in age. The 
Ledger is 40 years old. 

No extra charge over the present rate 
to advertisers who wish to participate 
in this MILLION AND A HALF issue. 


RESERVATIONS FOR SPACE ACCEPTED NOW 


Copy should be in by June 4 to catch 
both Blade and Ledger of June 14. 


W. D. Boyce Co., 500 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


Eastern office, 212 Metropolitan Tower. 
ew York City. 
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Its officers then knew what medi- 
cative ingredients entered into the 
‘combination,’ and the exact pro- 
portions of each. It is. alleged to 
have been discovered by one phy- 
sician while prosecuting a special- 
ized study. It is certain to con- 
tain all the virtues claimed for it 
by another physician who must 
have been minutely informed of 
each constituent part, or ascer- 
tained them by quantitative an- 
alysis, for he certifies it to be ‘a 
valuable formula for the purpose 
intended.’ 

“The Court must assume that if 
there be a single vulnerable point 
in any of the representations 
made for the purpose of stimu- 
lating trade, no one can know it 
quite so well as the defendant. If 
there be more than one, the de- 
fendant must be likewise in- 
formed. It should be ready, upon 
any reasonable notice, to defend 
before the courts what it has so 
profusely and seductively placed 
before the world. 

ok * * 


“The accusation in the present 
case is that the defendant public- 
ly advertised its compound to be 
‘a scientific combination of reme- 
dies and harmless’; the district 
attorney says it is not. This gives 
a reasonable opportunity to pre- 
pare for any attack on such pub- 
lic representation, and trial sur- 
prises are scarcely conceivable. 

“The defendant, reliant upon 
its publicly advertised represen- 
tations, should welcome _ this 
prosecution as its most remunera- 
tive advertisement.” 


QUITE, QUITE TRUE! 


ApaMs CENTER, JEFFERSON 
Co., N. Y., April 4, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

As a matter of general interest to the 
advertising public in connection with a 
certain New York State law, regarding 
which there has been so much discussion 
in your publication, will you please ask 
your legal department or your readers 
to express an open opinion upon the 
advertised slogan, ‘““The watch that made 
the dollar famous”? I refer to the ad- 
vertisement of Ingersoll watches, which 
is, I understand, circulated in millions 
of copies of publications throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. 

I believe I am right in saying that the 
so-called Ingersoll watches were not in 
existence prior to 1885 and that the 
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American dollar was exploited for more 
than one hundred years prior thereto. 
ALEXANDER RAWKINS, 

Printers’ INK’s legal depart- 
ment upon being appealed to, 
agrees with Mr. Rawkins that the 
American dollar was pretty well 
known before any of them bought 
Ingersoll watches. Likewise that 
there aren’t any Gold Dust Twins, 
there is no Spotless Town, nor 
any Phoebe Snow. Similarly 
Hamlet is a myth and Charles 
Dickens was the biggest liar of 
the nineteenth century. O tem- 
pora, 0 mores! 

Perhaps it will clarify things 
somewhat, however, if we remind 
Mr. Rawkins and the other liter- 
alists that there are such things as 
figures of speech, legitimate from 
time immemorial, which deceive 
nobody because it is well under- 
stood that they are not statements 
of fact at all. When the young 
man tells his sweetheart that her 
beguty is as radiant as the morn- 
ing he doesn’t deceive her or any- 
body else into the belief that he 
thinks she is a collection of col- 
ored lights. He simply means 
that he likes her looks, just as Mr. 
Ingersoll means that his watch is 
a famous dollar’s worth (which 
latter expression he can have with 
the compliments of Printers’ INK 
if he wants it). 

The laws against fraudulent ad- 
vertising are drawn to prevent 
people from being swindled, and 
in order to be swindled by a state- 
ment.a man must believe the state- 
ment. The meaning of a phrase 
is what people understand by it, 
and not what etymology can 
squeeze out of it. The man who 
is so innocent as to be deceived by 
Mr. Ingersoll’s hyperbole should 
not venture on the streets alone. 
If somebody tells him that it is a 
fine day he doubtless replies that 
the speaker is deceiving him be- 
cause it is manifestly impossible 
to pulverize one interval between 
two successive transits of the 
sun’s center over the same merid- 
ian any finer than another.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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A dinner was given to Dr. F. B. 
Kilmer, advertising director of qr: 
son & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., 
on April 30 at the Park Avenue Hotel, 
New York, by Charles Capehart. 
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Here 


Why advertise silverware 
in Printers’ Ink has often . 
been asked. The answer 
is that advertising mana- 
gers and writers and those 
engaged in allied occupa- 
tions are loyal to trade- 
marked goods, and b 
keeping our trade fis 
before them in their favor- 
ite publication 


1847 
ROGERS BROS. 


** Silver Plate 
that Wears’’ 


has become the choice 
of the readers of this 
| journal for home use 
and for gift purposes. 
It was advertised more 
than 50 years ago and 
it has been advertised 
in the leading maga- 
zines for more than 
2 years. 


© 3 > i INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Marouncice MERIDEN, CONN. 
e Successor to 





Meriden Britannia Co. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











“A good advertising medium is 
an extra salesman for the adver- 
tiser and a powerful one at that,” 
said a Chicago publisher to him- 
self some time ago, and he decid- 
ed to work up what he thought 
was a “clever stunt.” 

A neat batch of letters from 
regular advertisers, certifying to 
their satisfaction with this trade 
magazine as a business producer, 
was printed and bound up attract- 
ively in the form of a miniature 
manuscript. Then the publisher 
composed this letter: 

“Do you happen to be needing 
a good salesman—one who has a 
wide acquaintance among owners 
and managers of skyscrapers and 
apartment houses? 

“If so, consider my application, 
won’t you? I am selling equip- 
ment and supplies for over a hun- 
dred manufacturers but still have 
time to take on your line. 

“As to my ability and character, 
I enclose my references.” 

The returns are very puzzling to 
the publisher. He says, in a letter 
to the Schoolmaster : 

“Two-thirds of the replies en- 
tirely missed our point. I enclose 
three or four of these replies to 
give you some idea of what they 
are. I want your opinion on 
whether the misunderstanding was 
due to my lack of clearness or due 
to the tendency of men to go over 
these things hastily without giving 
them the least thought. This is 
the point that puzzles me. When 
you see that a number of these 
letters are written by the officers 
of large corporations, it is all the 
more difficult to understand why 
the point made in this letter was 
entirely missed.” 

The half-dozen replies sent to 
the Schoolmaster for inspection 
were from people in responsible 
positions. They dealt with the so- 
liciting letter seriously, as if the 
man who wrote it were actually 
applying for a job on the sales 
force. Some of them went into 





details as to how far they were 
represented in the Chicago field, 

The Chicago publisher says he 
will be indebted to the Schoolmas- 
ter for an analysis of this puzzle, 
Well, it does seem to the School- 
master as if every business man 
these days should be able to grasp 
the elementary idea that a good 
advertising medium is a selling 
force—a salesman. But- business 
concerns that do even a little ad- 
vertising are bombarded with so 
many letter solicitations for their 
business that they probably skim 
all mail of this kind, no doubt 
entirely missing many of the en- 
closures. The chances are that the 
enclosure of the Chicago publisher 
did not in many cases get to the 
desk of the man who wrote the 
reply, and this made it easier for 
the letter to be misunderstood. 
But the Schoolmaster is inclined 
to go further and say that this in- 
cident shows that people are in- 
clined to jump at conclusions from 
a hurried reading, and that you 
can’t be too plain. Evidently one 
has to still get down to the fun- 
damental and elementary things of 
advertising in dealing with a large 
proportion of the business public. 

* 


It is interesting to see how the 
Chalmers Motor Company concen- 
trates in its farm-paper argument. 
Here is the opening of one of its 
advertisements addressed to farm- 
ers: 


IF YOU WILL JUDGE CARS AS YOU DO 
HORSES YOU WILL BUY A CHALMERS 


Mr. Farmer, when you buy a horse, 
you are very careful in comparing the 
various horses offered you. You look 
them over critically, and with a clear 
understanding of just what you don’t 
want, as well as what you do want in 
a horse. You look for proper size and 
weight for your work—you want sound 
wind, good legs and strong: back in the 
horse you buy. You make sure that 
he is free from defects, that he has 
neither spavin, heaves nor stringhalt, 
and that he isn’t simply fixed up to 
sell, but is genuinely sound and healthy 
and enduring. 

You should buy a motor car just as 
carefully as you buy a horse. It is 4 
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bigger investment and it offers you far 
greater opportunities for pleasure or 
profit than any horse could. 


Little things sometimes have a 
great deal to do with the success 
of sales.campaigns. A book-pub- 
lishing concern had a back stamp 
on each book of a business set, 
this back stamp giving a concise 
idea of the contents of that par- 
ticular volume. The books were, 
however, offered only as a set; 
and it was not good business to 
sell separate volumes. 

As soon as the salesman got out 
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his demonstrating set the eye of 
the prospective customer was im- 
mediately attracted by the back 
stamp, and very often, to the great 
annoyance of the salesman, he de- 
cided that he wanted one or two 
of the books that dealt with cer- 
tain subjects but didn’t want the 
others. And it was no easy job 
to dissuade him. The cure for 
this obstacle in the way of selling 
was the doing away with those back 
stamps and the adoption of a good 
general title and merely “No. 1,” 
“No. 2,” etc., on the separate vol- 











LETTERS Edited by 


THAT MAKE GOOL 


experts. 


Get This Big New Book 


George W. Poole, Jonathan John Buzzell, 
George French and George W. Coleman. 


Seven chapters by leading advertising 


306 of the best letters ever used by over 100 


successful advertisers. 50 pages records and analyses. 
‘Greatest work on letter writing yet published. 


306 letter headings in colors. 


This is 


not a one-man book. Over 100 advertising men have 
helped to compile it. 

500 pages 8} x 103 inches. Every page 
full of facts and ideas of great value to business men. 
Sent prepaid for $5.00. Money back if not satisfied, 








American Business Book Company 
251-257 Causeway St., 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








Use Blaisdell 


men to distribute because : 


recipient. 





as advertising novelties. 


@ Blaisdell Pencils are better than ordinary pencils for business 


They constitute a novelty in themselves. 

They last longer than wooden pencils. 

They can be sharpened more times before the adver- 
tisement is cut off. 

The imprint of the advertiser is put on more durably. 

They make a very much stronger impression on the 


@ Business men who use pencils as advertising novelties should. 
write to us. We can give them some interesting information 


Anderson & Company 
Cor. Wayne Avenue 
Philadelphia 


Agents for novelties of this kind can get some profit-bringing information 
just by writing to us and finding out more about this proposition 


Paper Pencils 


Barkley Street 
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Figures Tell Their Own Story 
IN RACINE, WISs. 


Advertising Oct. 1,’12 to April 1,’13 
INCHES 


JOURNAL-NEWS 122,128 
Nearest competitor 92,386 


Journal-News Lead 29,642 


Detailed circulation figures on 
application. 

The Journal-News operates a 
battery of five Mergenthalers, two 
more than its nearest competitor. 

It averages over two pages 
more a day than its nearest com- 
petitor and carries over 100 per 
cent more classified ads. 

It has an exclusive Associated 
Press franchise. 

Its subscription price is 40 cents 
per month, and no contests have 
ever been held. 


Best of all, it produces results 


Western Representative 
A. W. Allen, 919 Advertising Building, 
123 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Representative 
M. C. Watson, 286 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 





391 OUT OF 7,800 SUBSCRIBERS 
This is the proportion of the subscribers 
to “The Gazette” who owed a year’s 
subscription. These are the figures 
given to the Government on their call 
for a statement showing the number of 
back subscriptions and since that call 
was received two-thirds of the 391 have 
paid up so that “The Gazette” presents 
practically a clean slate. This is a re- 
markable showing and merely points to 
one fact and that is that people take 
“The Gazette” and pay for it because 
they want it. It is like the family Bible 
in the home. ‘The Gazette” guards its 
readers against fraudulent advertising 
and carries a statement to that effect in 
its columns. 

The Janesville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wisconsin 

M. C. Watson, Eastern Rep.. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
A. W. Allen, Western Rep., 
1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, II. 
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umes. No, there is no rule by 
which you can look out for all 
such things. The biggest “strategy 
board” that you could get together 
would miss some of them. Such 
fine finishes to the sales work 
must be hammered out through 
experience. 
$s * 

“This is a bull,” said the active 
manager of a big store, as he 
walked back into the ad man’s den, 
pointing to the panel in the day’s 
advertisement that contained spe- 
cial hosiery offers. “Don’t you 
know that three days of last week 
were Onyx Days, and that people 
all over town are loaded up with 
hosiery? You can’t do anything 
on these goods now. Why didn’t 
you wait a week or so?” 

“Just wait until the end of the 
week and we'll see,” was the ad 
man’s response. And what do 
you suppose ?—the store practically 
sold out on the lines advertised! 
It was just another of those things 
that you can’t very well figure on 
or explain clearly. Probably the 
extensive advertising by the retail- 
ers carrying the Onyx line stimu- 
lated the buying of hosiery gen- 
erally and paved the way for the 
quick selling of the lower-priced 
line carried by the store here re- 
ferred to. Besides, a great many 
people don’t get ready to act un- 
til the show is about over; the be- 
lated hosiery ad may have caught 
the latecomers. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 

LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which ts for the i popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
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a The Practical 
could, Typometre 
Determines the size and 

style of body wpe Sr 

given space. jer- 


min 

mines how many words 
to write. ice 

or 8 for $1.00, Send 
for expert testimony. 

A conventent deskeard, not E. M. DUNBAR, 
a book or great large chart || Rowena St., Boston 








TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 





222 P. D. Bld., Ft. Wayne,Ind. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


ment can exceed 28 lines. 








Classified advertisements.in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Cash must accompany order, 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 
Forms close Thursday. 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


BUSINESS OPFORSUMSSEES 





Atseet FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








Manufacturers 
convinced they are mis- 
sing many sales “ pos- 
sibilities"’, are invited to 
investigate our method 
of co-operation, in the 
planning, writing and 
placing of business. 
Write, on letterhead, for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
74 ieee twenty-five years the coal trades’ 


leading journal. Write for rates, 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly yand 
reaches the buyers of hinery and supp 








TH circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





Try the DENVER WEEKLY POST 
for results. Guaranteed paid circulation 
over 114,000, delivered by Uncle Sam—proved 
by statement furnished postal authorities 
April 1— growing ail the time— No street or 
newsstand sales. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word. 
Display advertising rate 25c per line, $3.50 per 
inch flat. Sample copy and circulation by states 
sent on request. Send copy direct or through 
any Recognized Agency. Subscription price 35c 
the year. 








AD. WRITERS 





Illustrations 

We make illustrations for every aevoniien | oT 
enone write copy, when desired. ALFR 

ONFER, 81 Clinton Street, Newark, N. “p 4 











Trade Paper Wanted 


Medium to small size proposition. Am not now 
financially interested any paper. Box 869, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








Geen CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS, Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inciosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 25th St., New York. 








FOR SALE 





OR SALE —‘I'wo one-quarter horse-power 
D. C. motors, with pulleys attached, espe- 
cially for linotype work; practically new. Price 
reasonable, Address ADVERTISER PUB- 
LISHING CO., Clinton, Iowa. 





Fork SALE: Bullock 8-page Cylinder press; 
complete with stereotyping outfit, engine, 
shafting, etc. Nowrunning and in good condi- 
tion, We are installing a new 28-page outfit. 
Bargain price and easy terms. DAILY AD- 
VERTISER, Clinton, lowa. 


For Sale—A Bargain 


Two Hoe three roll, 7 column, two-plate-wide 
newspaper web presses; 24 page, 12,000 per as 
12 page, 24,000 per hour. Address C, 
MORGAN, 7 Spruce Street, New York City. 








Advertising Course 


I own I. C, S. Complete Advertising Course; 
must sell at once. Purchaser receives same in- 
struction as one buying direct from school, sav- 
ing one-third. Thorough preparation in all 
branches of advertising science. Address, R. L. 
WE'TZEL, 722 The Rookery, Chicago, Ills. 








HELP WANTED 





ASSISTANT MANAGER of advertising 
agency. Must be experienced in agency 
work and capable of handling orders and entire 
responsibility for details ot preparation after 
copy and art work have been ba an pn Salary 


to start $25. 
Box 860, Printers’ Ink, 





so 
State experience. 
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Corr-WRITER for Canadian agency—man 

who can dig for facts—and a good forceful 
writer. No bluffer ortime waster wanted. Brains 
and business experience are what count. State 
experience and salary. Address P. O. Box 157, 
Toronto. 





Wanted—Sales Manager for New 

Product of Universai Value 
and national scope. Prefer man of experience 
who is willing to accept compensation partly in 
stock of the company or commission based on 
results. Address, stating products promoted 
and salary expected, ASCO, 517 Falls Bidg., 
Memphis, Tern. 





DVERTISING writer wanted in New York 

Advertising Department of large general 
magazine, farm paper and trade paper adver- 
tisers; must be experienced in writing adver- 
tisements, catalogs, etc. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity and chance for steady position; state 
age, salary expected, and experience in detail; 
also send samples of work, which will be re- 
turned: replies considered strictly confidential. 
Address, ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 91, Grand Central Station, N. Y. City. 








LETTER WRITERS 





MAIT. CAMPAIGNS 

PLANNED and EXECUTED 

Ten years’ generalship on the postage stamp 
firing line at your service. DAVID DANE, 
Portiand, Ind. ? 








MAILING LISTS 





FREE TO BUSINESS MEN 
copy of our comprehensive “ Silent Salesman.” 
Contains over 2,000 different classifications of 
Mailing Lists, with number and price of each 
list, and information every business man needs. 
Accept this free offer. Address TRADE CIR- 
CULAR ADDRESSING CO., B-164% W. 
Adams Street, Chicago. 








MEETINGS 





NOTICE is hereby given that the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company, for the election of Directors and 
Inspectors of Election for the ensuing year and 





ee J 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad—novel— your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manutacture all flavors, 
Salesmen get ‘in’ quick with this ad — gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,’’ Cincinnati. 





ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “‘live’ prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISER, residing in the East, twenty 
years’ office and selling experience in the 
Newspaper, Advertising Agency, and High 
Grade Engraving and Printing Business, would 
like to locate in West. Box 853, Printers’ Ink 





EozsN't some advertising manager need an 
assistant to relieve him of detail? Printing, 
engraving, etc., thoroughly understood. Five 
years’ experience with several advertising agen- 
cies in New York. Box 861, care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN who understands advertising, 
desires position with chance of promction. 
Academy graduate. Can give first-class refer- 
ences as to character and habits. Address 
Box 326, Greenville, N. H. 





HEE IS AN exceptionally capable Adver- 
tising Manager with twelve years’ experi- 
ence planning and executing successiul whole- 
sale and manufacturing sales campaigns. A 
strong, convincing writer of magazine, news- 
paper and trade paper advertisements and follow- 
upliterature. A provenly able, resourceful busi- 
ness producer with broad, successful experience. 
Address Box 862, care Printers’ Ink. 





for the transaction of such other b as 
may properly come before the meeting, will be 
held in the office of the Ripans Chemical Com- 
pany, 10 Spruce Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Monday, May 12, 1913, at 
12 o’clock noon. CHas. H. THAYER, Secretary. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


You Can Earn More 


—Achieve More — 


if you will give fifteen minutes daily to Grenville 
Kleiser’s Mail Course in Public Speaking. You 
can soon make political and other addresses; 
after-dinner speeches; address board meetings; 
make your talk sell more goods; acquire self- 
confidence, strong personality, never - failing 
memory. It has fitted thousands of men for 
leadership in life. Let us show you how it will 
help you. Particulars by mail, free. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co , Speech Dept. 15, New York. 








Open for Engagement 
Assistant Advertising Manager of exec- 
utive and creative ability seeks bigger 
opportunity. Experienced in virtually 
every phase of advertising, and a 
shrewd buyer. References gilt edge; 
Married. Box 863, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Do You Need a State Manager 


In Indiana ? 


Sales manager for well-known Indiana corpora- 
tion for past nine years is desirous of securing a 
high-class line with offices at Indianapolis. 
Unlimited experience in the mail-order field and 
direction of salesmen; expert accountant; mar- 
ried; age 32. Well acquainted throughout the 
State. Only a clean-cut proposition would 





justify achange. Box 866, care Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING solicitor residing in Boston, 
eight years’ experience soliciting New Eng- 
land territory, national and trade publications, 
seeks connection in this territory with pub- 
lishers that offer bigger opportunity. Address, 
Box 851, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order, Drug and 
Advertising Agencies 


Experienced advertiser capable of taking charge 
wants to connect with good company in any of 
above lines. I know Mail Order Drug and 
Agency work. Have been at it long enough to 
be sure of my ground and have the proof. Long 
experience in writing copy, printing, engraving, 
office management, originating plans. First 
class New York and Boston references as to 
character and ability. Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 








Experienced 
Advertising Man 


Now, after five years’ training in advertising de- 
partments of wholesalers and manufacturers of 
national and international reputation, an aggres- 
sive, bound -tq- establish - more - profitable-rela- 
tions - between-the-house-and-its-customers-and- 
prospects young man, seeks ¢ uarge of advertis- 
ing with a manufacturing concern in need of the 
service he canrender. For full particulars and 
specimens of work, address Box 865, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Want Results? 


What advertising agency or manufactur- 
ing concern wants new ideas in advertis- 
ing? I am not old in the game but 1 
am new in ideas. Write me and let 
me show you that the two cents spent 
for the postage is the best investment 
you have made this year, No man is 
experienced in advertising until years 
have made him so. I am not after 
experience, but I do want a chance 
to show you what I cando. I wanta 
position as assistant advertising man- 
ager with some live, wide-awake con- 
cern, Are you the one? If so, write 
me and let me show you what I can do. 
Address Box 867, care Printers’ Ink. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 














OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SMALL TRADE PAPER which can be 

_ handled easily by one man and will produce 
an income of $3,000 can be bought for $7,000. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York. : 





$40,000 buys leading evening daily 
of city of 20,000 population 
Modern and complete equipment including 
twenty-page press and three linotypes. Annual 
volume of receipts over $55,000 with profit of 
over $6,000. $20,000 cash necessary. Individuals 
qualined :o handle departments may buy inter- 
ests. Proposition G.D.,C.M. PALMER, News- 
paper Properties, 226 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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he Issue You 


eed When 
ou Want It 


will always be ready 
if it’s part of a bound 


volume of Printers’ 


Ink. 1913 edition — 
four sections—$8. 00, 
postpaid. Heavy 
covers, black cloth 
and gold lettering. 
Early orders 
suggested as the supply 
is limited 


Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company ‘ 
12 West 31st St., New York City 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 
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Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for Ig!1, 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gaszelte. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A. A. ex. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ribune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 59,261, 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec, 


31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and ) 

198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 

circulation, Daily only, 100,541; 

Sunday only,187,913. Theonly 

morning or evening paper in 
_ America selling at more than : 


one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404, 


New Haven, Zvening: Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery 

ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average, 1912, 17,466. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria. Rvening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,591; Sunday, 10,449. 





Chicago Examiner, average 
I9ll, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. ‘Ihe Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

t@ ‘The absolute correctness 
of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagy 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


XS 
SS 


controvert its accuracy. 
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INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Mar., 
1913, 13,658. Best in Northern Indiana. 


I0oWAa 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,864. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register &* Leader. (av.’12), 36,446. 
Evening Tribune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,172—35% larger than ary 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Zve. Fournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,975 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


EENTUCEKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal, Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 
Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,682. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d'y & Sun., Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,626. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 

1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for ‘1912, daily 
,692 

Portland, Avening Axpress. Net average for 

1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7éelegram, 18,320. 








MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
80, For April, 1913, 79,008 

dy. ; 57,682 Sun. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WH KK Ke 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915. 
Advertising Totals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 

1,724,621 lines'more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. ‘They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemoer 31, 1912. 


KKK KW 


Boston, Avexing Transcrift (O@).. Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount o1 week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. April circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 419,196; 
Sunday Post, 316,431. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening item. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,888. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,475 ; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 192, 105,260. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


Atlal-w is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
aaa°%h 8=6Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


e Minneapolis, Journal. Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In 
1912 average daily circulation, 
evening, 81,408. In 1012 average 
Sunday circulation, 84,714. Daily average cir- 
culation for March, 1913, evening only, 86,766. 
dverege Sunday circulation for March, 1913, 
169, 


eo 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, w. Jj. 
M nigh b d 


lich 





urphy, p er. ablish 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 

Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 

1912, 109,461. Average circula- 

tion of Sunday 7ridune for same 

period, 154,403, Average net paid 

by Printers’ circulation for 1912, daily 7ri- 

Ink Publish- dune, 100,184; Sunday 7ribune, 
ing Company 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,483 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Comrier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912, Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Avening Times. ‘08, 21,326; 2c—’oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,288; ’11, 20,116; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
1912, 18,156. It’s the leading paper. 

The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 

average for 1912, 64,406. ‘ 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Zugquirer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
99,565. 





N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald, Daily average for 1912, 6,789. 


NEW YORE CITY 


Largest high-class evening 
The Globe circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
January Ist to December 31st, 1912, 129,437. 
A.A. A. and N, W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1912, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 
Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av. Mar. ,’13, 
4,330. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Mar.,'13, 6,475. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,265. 
For March, 1913, 110,365 daily ; Sunday, 143,526. 

€ Vv . D'yav.,'r2, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


7 Erie, Times, daily. 22,974 average, 
March, 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Philadelphia, The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 176,858, 

Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 

average 1912, 18,060, 


mo. 


rs Uleod dont, 








West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its 41st year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
: paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 
Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,026. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket, Hvening 7imes, Average circula- 

tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,463 (Q@). Sunday, 34,777 
@©O). Hvening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 

age 1912. 

Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
over y Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
TEEO Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 

20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,088. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press, Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. Feb. 1913, 
6,423. March, 1913, ave., 6,718, 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (@G) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
UA and the Pacific Northwest. It 
are: combines with its 1912 cir. of 
TEED 66,152 daily, 84,544 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The Zimes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,847. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1911, 
19,210 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Mar., 1913, 
daily 6,026; semi-weekly, 1,678. 

Milwaukee, 7he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1912, —s The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State’s 

Gar favorite home newspaper. Chas. 
TEEO H. Eddy, Foreign Rep , 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. March, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,033. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrice. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, 1912, 11,796. 





Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
. lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State. Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

ésX] EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
TH Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 
Ta Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 





recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


EK IH We 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recogrized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIROULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 

ing — ad medium of the _ 

orthwest, carrying more pai 

owes want ads than any other daily 

TEEO newspaper in the Twin Cities. 

Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 

egg Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. 

by Printers’ Rates: 1 Cent a word, cosh with 

Ink Pub. Co. the order; or to Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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i and Minneapolis Journal, 
every Evening and Sunday,| ©© | 
carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper “~~ 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
@@ | Cash order one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 
NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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TH Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium. n New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
TH Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ie: Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbune—Get resuits—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





by the sign @©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 


Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in tne prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804(@@). Velivered to nearly every home. 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helfer (OQ), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courser-Fournai (OQ). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (O©). | 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (OO), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (Q@). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapois Journal (OO). Only Gold 
Mark Paperin Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hage (@@) 1s THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
autnority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 20,000 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Cu. 

Angineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 19,500 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

"New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 





ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

I'he New York 72mes (@@) hasa greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York /ridune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Fournaid (OO), only morning paper 

among 600,000 pcopie. ‘lhe R. 1. Bible.” 
TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes. both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 

WASHINGTON 

The Seattle 7#mes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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If the crowd on the stock ex- 
change kept quiet and let one 
man talk, that man could be 
heard in every corner of the 
room. But the shouting mem- 
bers P gongs a composite of 
sound, so that no one trader is 
understood except by a small 
group around a particular trad- 
ing post. 


If everyone were able toshout 
twice as loud, the result would 
be only a greater noise, and less 
intelligible. 


For communication to be uni- 
versal there must be silent 
transmission. In a noisy stock 
exchange where the voice, un- 
aided, cannot be understood 
across the room, there are hun- 
dreds of telephones which 
Carry speech half way across 
the continent. 





a ee 





The Power a Silent Service 


The telephone converts the 
spoken words into silent elec- 
trical impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone 
cable, a hundred conversations 
can be carried side by side with- 
out interference, and then dis- 
tributed to as many different 
cities and towns throughout the 
land. Each conversation is led 
through a system of wire path- 
ways to its proper destination, 
and whispers its message into 
a waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the 
interconnecting lines of the Bell 
System are indispensable for 
universal telephone service. 


Without such service, our 
cities would be slow of speech 
and the States would be less 
closely knit together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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A Rash Promise 


On April 16th, 19090, Mr. Nast wrote the 
letter from which this paragraph is taken: 








“Under the aggressive business management I have been 
planning, with some revolutionary editorial plans soon to 
be inaugurated, Vogue I believe will become the great- 
est of all American class papers.” 


Has the Promise Been Kept? 





Most of the factors that would go to make “the greatest 
of all American class papers” cannot be reduced to com- 
parative figures.* But here is a comparison between the 
current number of Vogue as it went out April 26th, 1913, \ 
and the corresponding number as it went out on the same 
date in 1909. 








VOGUE VOGUE Per Cent 
of 1909 of to-day Increase f 
Pages of advertising 673 847, 1167% 
Total number of pages 32 156 378% " 
Agate lines of advertising 4,220 53,473 1167% 
4 
Advertising rate per page (new) $160 $400 150% 
Advertising rate per page (old) $160 $3001 92% 
Circulation 15,000 45,000 200% 
taranteed § 
° : 


|The rate now paid by old advertisers. 


To the advertisers who have made possible these changes, 
we extend Vogue's heartiest thanks. To those who have 





not yet tried Vogue, let me point to this record as an index 
of still better things to come. Vogue’s “market” is still 
rising and the top is not yet nearly in sight. 


ars 
Advertising Manager 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 





“In one field, however, comparative figures are available from an entirely disinterested 
source. Read the April Advertising Statement on page 106 of this number of Printer’s Ink. 





